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the fruits of his labors will be important to those who appreciate the 
necessity of loving their religion, their age and the laws of their country. 

In editing this Memoir I acknowledge my indebteduess to the Justinian 
of Thomas Collett Sandars, M.A., to the Gaius of Frederick Tomkins, 
D.C.L. and William George Lemon, L.L.B., to the Roman Law of 
William A. Hunter, M.A., and to the valuable classical and general lib 
rary of the University which | have the honor to serve. 

Z. HAZARD POTTER. 


CorRNELL UNtiversity, June, 1877. 
































THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON 
THE ROMAN LAW. 
Part Frrst—Cuaprter | 
OBJECT OF THIS MEMOIR 


[have not undertaken to show the influence of Christianity 
upon all the institutions, still less upon the civilization of the 
Roman world.’ My subject is more restricted. [ contine my- 
self to a view of the influences by which Christianity has modi 
fied civil relations—to an examination of the private law.’ That 
law has played a very important part in Roman eivilization. 
Springing from the same religions and political thought as the 
law of nations, it contributed largely in giving to Rome the ele- 
ments of her grandeur, and it would not, therefore, be difficult to 
connect the history of its development with that of the Roman 
revolutions. Such a view, however, would exceed the plan of a 
work whose principal object is the Christian epoch of the Roman 
law. When Christianity appeared that law was beginning to 
part largely with its religious and aristocratic elements and 
endeavoring to harmonize itself with philosophy. 

I ought, then, to follow the course which it pursued, and shall, 
therefore, refrain from any researches designed to show the influence 
of Christianity upon the political constitution and the law of na 


tions and shall also leave to others the care of the penal code. It is 


'That task has been accomplished in the admirable Ktudes Histuriques of M. de 
Chateaubriand, vol. I and II 

* Just. Inst. Lib. i. Tit. i. 4 Private law regulates the interests of 
individuals. and consists of three elements—maxims from the law of na 
ture. the law ol nations, and the civil law LD. [. ] 2 See also Just. 
Inst. i. 2.. as to the meaning of the term “civil law,” which is generally 


applied to the law peculiar to the Roman State. 
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with the civil law alone that Iam engaged, and I shall make 
such digressions only as may be necessary to throw light upon my 
subject, and to illustrate the play of those energies with which 
Christianity happened to unite its influence. This reserve, I 
repeat, is pointed out to me by the very nature of my subject. 

The Christian religion would, doubtless, have progressed much 
more rapidly in the Roman law if, as in the pure age of the Repub- 
lic, it could have found that law connected with other elements of 
the civilization of which that religion had become mistress. A 
kind of separation was, however, already in progress; the law 
had its independent existence and had reached the state of a phil- 
osophie science, a system energetically and rationally formulated. 
Hence it was that Christianity found it so difficult to control that 
law ; and it may also be said that they have never been so com- 
pletely assimilated as in modern times. 

Before the Middle Ages society was sometimes more Christian 
than the law—the law sometimes more Christian than society. 
There was a constant want of harmony, resulting from the strug- 
gle between the two principles, the Pagan and Christian elements; 
for, before allowing itself to be dispossessed, the old principle 
fought many an obstinate combat and produced more than a 
single reaction. 

The result was that which I have elsewhere’ pointed out and 
which this Memoir will place in a better light, namely, that if 
Christianity impressed upon the Jaw a strong civilizing impulse 
the movement thus inaugurated attained its purpose only after 
having received from the Middle Ages a counter-stroke which 
pushed it even to the civil “code. 

The conclusion of my work will, therefore, be, that the Roman 
law was better during the Christian than during the most  bril- 
liant of the preceding ages, and whatever has been said to the 
contrary is only a paradox or a misconception; it was, however, 
inferior to modern legislation born under the shadow of Chris- 


tianity and permeated more thoroughly by its spirit. 


'Preface to M. Troplongs Commentaries, de /a vente. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Epochs to he taken into conside ration with reference to the 
action of Christianity upon the Law. Various OPANIONS con 


cerning its in fluence. 


The struggle of which I intend to speak may be considered 
under three grand phases—the epoch of persecutions, 0. converted 
Emperors, and of Emperors engaged in converting. 

The development of Christianity in Roman society was sue- 
cessive—persecuted before being dominant, dominant before being 
universal, master of souls before becoming master of institutions, 
it has submitted to the law of temporal progress. 

When, less than two hundred years after the death of Christ, 
Tertullian wrote, ‘we are only of yesterday, but, nevertheless, con- 
situte the greater part of your cities, castles, towns, assemblies, 
camps, tribes and decuries, of the palace, the senate and the 
forum,’ he pointed out the unprecedented miraculous prompt- 
itude with which it had subdned the consciences of men. But 
the purple and sword were still wanting to it, and an age of 
persecutions* separated it from that of Constantine. 

The advent of that prince changed the political status of the 
old as well as of the new religion. The State, henceforth, 
prepared its divorce from polytheism and its union with 
Christianity. That divorce, however, was far from being im- 
mediately accomplished. To say nothing of the restoration of the 
ancient religion by Julian the Apostate, Paganism, con- 
quered but not destroyed, still defended itself for a long 
time in the laws, manners and prejudices of a society which 


it had so profoundly penetrated—and history informs us that 


' Tertullian is believed to have lived from about 150 to 220 A. D. See 


his Apolog, C. xxxvii.—Kaye’s Lecles. History of Second and Third 
Centuries. Also Neander’s Ant:-Gnostics, and History of the Planting 
and Training of the Christian Chu h, Ryland’s edition, 1851. 

*Those of Maximin, Decius, Valerian, Aurelian, and Dioclesian. 


See the “Ten Persecutions of the Christian Church.’ 
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seven Christian Emperors accepted, without repugnance, the 
title of Grand Pontiff, usurped by Augustus.’ 

Constantine published, during the same year, two edicts—the one 
recommending the solemn observance of the Christian Sabbath, 
while the other ordained the consulting of the aruspices.* 

The Roman Senate, faithful to the religion which had saved the 
city from the hands of Hannibal and the Gauls and presided at 
the conquest of the world,’ continued to conduct, under the invo- 
cation of Pagan divinities, those deliberations which the Christian 
Emperor demanded. Moreover, at the end of the fourth century 
we see the religion of Numa-reanimating its failing powers for 
the maintenance of the constitution. It is true that this combat 
resembles that of the giant Bojardo, who resisted when already 
dead. Symmachus, its zealous defender, Pontiff and Augur* was 
delegated by the Senate and Emperor to plead the cause of the 
altar of victory, the Palladium of Roman fortune. But what 
eloquence could revive the cause of a powerless past? Saint 
Ambrose accepted the challenge in the name of new generations 
and of progress, and his speech, at once philosophic and Christian, 
confounded the man of the ancient world—the advocate of idol- 
atry.” Theodosius put Jupiter to vote in the same Senate that 


had just deputized Symmachns, and Jupiter was condemned by 


'Gibbon. Chap. xx and xxviii. M. de la Bastie. Mem. de 7 Acad. 
de S inseript. el helles lettres. 1743. Vol. i ¥. p. ia 144. 


*Gibbon. Chap. xx.; C. Just. IIT, 12, 3. Omnes judices, urbanes 


que plebs, et cunctarum artium officia venerabili die solis quiescant. 
A. D., 321; C. Theod. XVI, 10, 1; Baronius condemns that policy as 
profane. Annal. eccles. year 321, note 18. Godefroy explains it as a 


concession made to necessity. Constantine embraced Christianity in 312, 
in Gaul. Godefroy on the C. Theod. law before cited. 


*Symmachus, past. Y, 54. 


*These names were still in use nearly one hundred years after 


Constantine. 
*Montesq. Grand. et Decead.; Ch. xix. Gibbon, Chap. xxviii, Cha 


teaubriand tudes Historiques, vol. Il, p. 40-41 Edition of 1836. 
Ambrose, vol. Il. Hpést. xvii, xviii, p. 825-833 


“Gibbon and Chateaubriand, Joc. crt 
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an immense majority.’ At that moment there was an end to the 
struggle between ancient and modern ideas in the official world of 
the Roman empire. The rapture between the State and Paganism 
was radically and decisively accomplished, and the Church sealed 
its alliance with the Empire over the ruins of temples, abandoned in 
the cities and country’ to the vengeance of the multitude. 
Such are the three epochs whose differences are too vast not to be 
placed at the head of our researches. 

But, while men and things, disturbed during the first, were 
involved during the succeeding epochs in the decline of civiliza- 
tion what influence did this movement exert upon the civil law ? 
Upon this question there are diverse opinions. Hugo, in his 
German history of the Roman law, thinks that the establishing 
of Christianity did not exert upon that law an influence so con- 


siderable as to merit our consideration.” On the contrary, says 


Montesquieu, Christianity gave its character to the jurisprudence ; * 


the Empire was always connected to some extent with the priest- 


Chateaubriand, Htudes Historiques, vol. 1, p. 42-43. Prudentius, 
Contra Symmachus. After showing that the sense of the Senate is 
declared by a legal majority, Prudentius says 

‘Adspice quam pleno subsellia nostra senatu 
Decernent infame Jovis pulvinar, et omn 
Idolum longe purgata ab urbe fugandum, 
Qua vocat egregii sententia Principis illue 
Libera, cum pedibus tum corde frequentia transit.” 
Liher Prior. vers. 609. 


*Many of the temples were most beautiful monuments of Grecian 


\rchitecture, and the Emperor himself was interested in preserving 
the splendors of his own cities and the value of his own possessions. 
hose stately edifices might be suffered to remain as so many lasting 


trophies of the victory of Christ, and perhaps when sufficiently puritied 
by holy rites the worship of the true Deity might be allowed to expiate 
the ancient guilt of idolatry. Sometimes it was necessary to undermine 
the massive columns, which fell as soon as the temporary wooden supports 
were consumed by fire. Gibbon, Chap. XXVIil. 

Y. Il, p. 213. 

Esprit des lois, liv. xxiii, ch. XX1. 
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hood, and the Theodosian code was only a compilation of the 
constitutions of Christian Emperors. 

Struck with the wisdom of the Roman law others have gone even 
farther than Montesquieu and have regarded that law as a divine 
emination, applying literally those beautiful words of St. Augus- 
tine, ‘“Leges Romanorum divinitus per ora principum emanarunt.” 
In the Pagan jurisconsults, who advised the Pagan Emperors, they 
have recognized the minister of the God of the Christians and 
the secular arm of the Church.’ Baldus even believed that the 
edict of the Preetor, with respects to contracts extorted by violence,” 
could have been dictated by nothing less than the Holy Spirit.’ 
It is our intention to seek for the truth of this subject, which is 
full of interest and worthy of our meditation. But in order to 
make ourselves well understood we must glance at some of the 
antiquities of the Roman Law. That law has had three great 
epochs—the aristocratic, philosophic and Christian, We can 
form no adequate conception of the last, save by an exact ap- 
preciation of the first two. 


1Arthur Duck, de @uet. juris civilis, c. ii, n. 9. Pluresque inter eos 
etsi a religione christiana alieni bracchium seculare, christianis indulsisse, 


ro tuenda conciliorum, et episcoporum authoritate quae 
| 


omnia post divinam clementiam, tribuenda sunt jurisconsultibus  illis, qui 
sub iis res administrabant quorum scripta in libris juris Romani hodie hab 
emus. 

* A promise was valid under the Roman law even if violence or fraud 
had been used to procure it; but the rights conferred by such a promise 
were worthless under the jurisdiction of the Pretor, who always gave 


a 


the exceptions dolt, metus causa, ete., to repel the action brought to enlorce 


the promise, Just. Inst. Lib. iv, Tit. xiii; D. dole et metus causa ; Cicero 
11, 13, $ 15: Hobbes de Civ. 


Offic, LU, 29; Grotius de jure belli et pucis. , 3 
Il, 16; Adam Smith, Theory of Mor. Sent, 4; Sandars’ Just. p. 579; 
Gaius, 1V, 117-121; Tomk. and Lem. Gazus, p. 734. 

*On the rubric, de controv. investitur in usibus feud, vn. 8 See also 


Arthur Duck, ¢. 1, note 18. He says, “ Pretoris edicta verba Spiritum 


Suuclull, IS OS pra LOTIS HHWISIsse Baldus eXistimavil 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Spirit of the Roman Law during the Aristocratic P-% riod. 


Roman civilization was developed under the influence of two 
elements which may be characterized, in some respects, as of first 
and second formation, and which lived together, with a long sue- 
cession of struggles and reconciliations, unti] time brought about 
their fusion, more or less complete. 

This dualism is found in the Roman Theology under the alle 
gory of the two sexes, which give birth to the phenomena of the 
physical and intellectual natures ; te/lus, tellumo ; anima, animus. 
In the State it is represented by the myth of the twins, by the 
double throne of Rormulus*’ and by Janus with two faces, and 
manifested historically by the popudus and plebs, and by the 
great antagonism of the patricians and plebeians. In the 
private law, which reflects so vividly the religious and political 
ideas of Rome, it presides in almost every relation. Its broadest 
and grandest form is the jus civile and wquitas constantly opposed 
the one to the other as two distinct and unequal principles. 

Hence a double law in almost everything, a relationship civil 
agnatio, and a relationship natural cognatio; the marriage civil, 
juste nuptie and the union natural of the Concubinate concuhi 


natus* the property Roman dominium ex jure Vuiritium and the 


' Tellus, the earth as a goddess; Jellumo as a god; Anima the life 
living principle; An the soul, thinking principle. 
2 Servius, ad -dvnid, 1. 276 


'M. Niebuhr, Vol. I. pp. 410, 411, 318 and Vol. IL. pp. 162, 163 


4 > } } " 
rhe Roman Citizen, savs Pothier, could contract two kinds of mai 


riage >; one called juste n / tiv, and the other concubinatu Gi . ke a 
age Ni. 6 With the Romans there was an intermediate state: the illegal 
marriage a fequtim vatrimonium—(1. 37, D. ad mu cy, wnd 1. 13 
S] . lL) ad Jul, de ad ) which took place for eXul iple petween pel 
sons who had not the connud . It was to that kind of marriage that the 
pride of the patricians alluded in the complaints which Livy put ! 
their mouths when the tribune, Canuleius, proposed—445 B. C.—the 
famous law which authorized marriages between patrician and p eben 
—Lib. iv., i, 2. “What does Canuleius wish to mix the races ahd ce 


62 








ee 
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property natural—in bonis; the Testament and the Codicil; the 
contract of rigorous law—stricti juris, and of good  faith— 
bone fider, ete., ete. 

But what ideas shall we attach to those words eguity and eivil 
law, which contain the whole secret of the history of the Roman 


jurisprudence ? 


found the auspices, public and private, to leave nothing pure and to pre 
vent one’s recognizing himself, or his own! What other effects will these 
marriages produce than fortuitous unions, after the manner of brutes! 
QVuam enim aliam vim connubila promiscua habere nisi ut era “in prope 
ritu vulgentur conculitus ple his patrumque ? Ut qui natus sit, ignoret, cuju 
sanguinis, quorum sacrorum sit dimidius ple bis. ne secum quide m ipse 
CONRSOTS / 

These arrogant extravagancies show what ideas the Romans attached to 
marriage contracts between persons who had not the connubium. 

The children followed the condition of the mother—Ulp. /ragm. v. 8— 
and the union which produced them was only a vicarious, abnormal state, 
a false position—Gaius I, 87; on the contrary the concubinate was, after 
Augustus, a union acknowledged by law and custom. 

Rwvardus may be consulted in regard to the various kinds of unlawful 
marriages. Vardor. lib. iv. c. xvi. But in his dissertation there are some 
doubtful points. According to him there were several kinds of unlawful 
marriages, and a wife was unlawful for various reasons. 

First: When she had not been married according to the ceremonies 
which conferred the marital power, furreo, coemptione. All that, however, 
is erroneous; and in that passage Rewevardus has comprehended no part of 
the Roman law. 

Second: When marriage with her was not permitted; for example, 
when the marriage was consummated contrary to the prohibitions of the 
Julian and P. Poppwan laws. Ulp. /ragm. xvi, 2. Such marriages, says 
Rwevardus, were not dissolved by the law, but it accorded them no civil 
effect ; they did not produce the paternal power. See also Heinec. on the 
law. Jul. and P. Popp. lib. ii. c. vi. n. 3. Nevertheless I agree with 
Pothier, that a decree of the Senate issued under Commodus rendered 
them ¢rrita, void. On this account the wife was not wcor.—Ul]p. ]. 27, 31 
D. de ritu nupt—there had not been any nuptials. It appears that from 
the time of Cicero, recourse to divorce was necessary to dissolve a mar 


; } x ’ 7 Al 
riage between persons who had not the connubium Cie. Top. iv. 
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Equity is that which some have defined as the natural law, that 
foundation of cosmopolitan ideas which constitutes the common 
appanage of humanity; it is that law—not written, but innate— 
which God has graven upon our hearts in characters so deep 
that it will survive every alteration by which the ignorance of 
man can corrupt it. As a foundation to the codes which it form- 
ulates it confers liberty and equality, the sentiments of nature, 
the spontaneous affections of man and the inspirations of right 
reason. Its preponderance, however, comes late in the progress 
of civilization and its glory is most apparent when man, raising 
himself little by little from his fallen condition, has surmounted 


the ages of violence, superstition and ignorance, and become 


t even criminal. Gaius I, 87. 


hose marriages were not only vicious bi 


Marcianus savs in fact—tl.u/t ii.de legat. 1—Delinguunt enim 


as nuptias contrahunt. See also law. 2 D. de Ais gue ut ind 


Third: A marriage was unlawful in default of the consent of the 
father But Paul teaches us that from motives of public policy such 


marriages were not capable of dissolution 


na -Sent. t. xix. n. 2. Apuleius 
alludes to that when Venus speaks of the nuptiats of her son Cupid with 


Impares enim nuptiw, in villa s/ne testéhus et patre ul 


e non possunt leri. Metam. lib. vi. ed. Nisard, p. 331 


Psy ne 


Lis true that Cupid afterwards corrected his fault lw obtaining the 
consent of Jupiter, who caused him to celebrate a new marriage in the 
midst of the songs. dances and wedding feasts of Olympus After a 
brilliant description, Apuleius ends with this conclusion—sS 

Cupidinis—L tp. 337 [ do not know whether 


uch was the rule in the mythological regions to which Jupiter save the 


law, but most certainly in the realities of the Roman jurisprudence some 
thing else was necessary to pass a wile— ua marite. 

\ dissertation by // us may also be consulted on this subject Di 

Part LI, Lib. [. ¢. xviii—He ends by saying that the words sla 

“a may have two meanings, lor sta is sometimes used as a synonym 

for /egitima, sometimes as a synonym for so/emnis Marriages without 


the water and fire are /egitimate, but not /awful with respect to the 


} 


solemnity ; they are lawful in the first sense,—C. |. 9 de nupt.—but not 


in the second (taius. Tomk. and Lem. ed. pp. 62, « . Chleero, 


My 7; Taoist. Anna/. xii.d. 
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worthy of contemplating, with sincerity, the truth eternal for 
which God has created him. 

On the contrary, the civil law, when it moves in a sphere dis- 
tinct from equity and when it dignifies itself with the title of 
droit strict, is only a combination of artificial and arbitrary 
creations designed to govern, by material display, the mind of 
man incapable even of permitting himself to be controlled by 
reason. Addressing him from on high, in the strong language of 
authority, the civil law ordains that he abase his intelligence, some 
times before the arcanum of religious myths, and at others before 
the factitious combinations of a policy harsh and ferocious. It 
knows that he is ignorant and credulous, and places itself on a 
level with his ideas in order to control them; it governs hin? by 
superstition and force, the only things which he adores. 

The Roman law has been impressed. from its very beginning, 
with a certain theocratic and aristocratic rudeness, inseparable 
from all the epochs which Vico terms heroic. It sprung from the 
bosom of a religious, military and political patriciate, which has 
graven upon it memories of conquest, instincts of immobility and 
that formal genius, jealous and domineering, nourished in the 
school of the Etrusean theocracy." We do not seek in this primi- 
tive law for that efficacious influence of natural equity, and that 
voice of humartity which speak so loud among civilized nations. 
The simple and artless notion of justice and injustice is there dis 
figured by the fierce covering of institutions which sacrifice nature 
to political necessity, innate truth to legal artifice, and liberty to 
sacramental forms. In the laws which regulate civil affairs, as in 
the State itself, Rome only beheld the formation of the citizen, 
and the more she accorded privileges and grandeur to that emi- 


nent title the more she exacted patriotic offerings from him who 


l 


''Those monstrous religious inanities, characteristic of the Roman 
science of divination, were of Etruscan origin. In the Etruscan pantheon 
the evil divinities predominated, with a hell of the most hideous character 
and a heaven where permanent intoxication was the crowning bliss of the 
virtuous.—See Cicero De Divinitat., ii,4; Dempster Etruria Regalis— 
Ottfried Miller Die Etrusker. 
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bore it, ordaining that he sacrifice for the public interest, not only 
his affections and will, but even his inmost reason. 
Let us take some examples from the family, the estate, and the 


obligation. 


First, then, what was the Roman family ? Had it for its foun 
dation the blood of Nature? No; it wasthe civil bond of power 
—potestas, manus—which united its members and maintained their 
aggregation. It was that borrowed bond which constituted their 
sign of recognition and their rallying point. A person did not 
belong to the family because of being a child, wife, or kinsman, 
but on account of being such by submission to a power actually 
common, or which would be so if the chief still survived.’ Ina 
word the Roman family, that singular creation of a people born 
to command, was only an assemblage of individuals recognizing a 
single chief. Whoever was amenable to that chief was in the 
family ; whoever was liberated from him by loss of pol tical rights 
although child and descendant, was not in the family. 

Let us also examine the consequences of thislaw. The marriage 
of itself—justee nuptiw ; justum matrimonium’—was insuftticient 


f her husband; 


as a bond to cause the wife to enter the family « 
she still remained in her own under the name of matron and was 
a stranger to that of her own children.’ If, however, the nuptials 


were followed by a year’s possession of the wife by the husband 


{ 


he Roman family had a civil rather than a natural foundatior \ 
legal marriage was essential to its formation, but its peculiarly artificia 


character did not depend upon the marriage tie. See Sandars’ Just. Inst 


Introduction pp. 38-44 Che head of a Roman family had = suprem: 
authority over his wife, children, children’s children and slaves. Ulp 
Fra D. Lib. 50 t. 16, lL. 195. 

M. Hugo. § 77 

See Supra p. 14, note 3. The Roman marriage was a civil contract 
formed by the mutual consent of the husband and wife W henever two 
persous capable of making the contract mutually consented tu do so, and 
evidenced their consent by any mode recognized by law the legal marriage 
Was consummated, the iste nuptue were complete. See Sandars’ Just. 


Inst., p. 112. See chap. on marriage below. 


* Just. Inst. de S. C. Tertul/. Lib. in, t. 3. prom. Gaius Lib. L. t. 16, 
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usus'—or were consecrated by the religious patrician ceremonies 
of confarreation,’ or accompanied by the civil form of fictitious 
sale—coemptio,,—the wife then passed under the power of her 
husband*—in manu.° She became mater familias, and that 
power (that word has come down to us without the thing itself) 
impresses the mind with its character of stern haughtiness; for 
the husband was judge of his wife, and he alone in ancient times, 
and still later, in a domestic tribunal where her relatives were 
summoned, could condemn her to death. He was master of her 


erson and estate almost as if conquest had put them into his 
1 


l. 196, § 1, D. de verb. signef. and in his Instit. Lib. iii.24. Np. Fragm. 
xxvi.8. The following are the words of Gaius: “So that between the 
mother and son or daughter there does not arise either on the one part or 
the other any right entitling to thé possession of the inheritance.” And 
Ulpian, “Intestati filii hwreditas ad matrem ex lege duodecim ‘Tabularum 
non pertinet.” 

' Gaius i. 110, 111, 112, 113. Olim itaque tribus modis in manum con 
veniebat usu, farreo, cocmptione, etc., ete. 

*M. Niebuhr, t. i. p. 324, note 635. Dionys. of Halicarnass. Lib. ii. ch. 
xxv, we learn what follows. At Romulus effecit....ut mulieres valde 
modest et pudicw essent. Lex autem hee erat; mulierem nuplam, qua 
ex sacratis legibus in manum mariti convenisset, cum eo omnium et bone 
rum et sacrorum participem esse. Vocabant autem antiqui sacras nuptia 
romana quadam appellatione rem exprimentes contarreationem, farris com 
municatione....adeoque necessario indissolubilis familiaritatis nexu eo 
copulavit—Romulus—ut connubium istud nihil dissolveret. Hic lex 
coégit mulieres nuptas, utpote que nullum aliud refugium haberent, ad 
unius sui mariti mores vitam suam conformare ete., ete. Uxor enim 
pudica et marito én omnibus obsequens, erat familie domina ayue 


7, 


vir, et in ejus defuncti bona ut fi/ia in patris here 

* Heinec. ad /. Pap. Popp., Lib. ii, ¢. xiliyn. 2. 

* Gaius Inst. i. 110-112, Cicero pro. Flacco, n. 34, ed. Pancek. p. 296 
Everything leads us to believe that for a long time marriages with th 
manus Were the most frequent.—Dionys. i1., 25—Revue de legis!. t. vii., ~ 
306. 

*1 have already cited—p. 491, note—a passage in from Apuelius, 


which the man of letters does not speak of the manus like the jurisconsult. 
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hands ;' a terrible reminiscence of the rape of the Sabine virgins.” 


And since the power made the family, the wife left her own and 
passed into that of her husband. She was there received as a 
daughter and held the position of sister to her own children.” In 
the outside world she doubtless shared in the honors of her hus 

band, and was surrounded with an official respect ; for the law did 
not forget that if the Sabine daughter had been conquered, the 
Roman woman had saved the Capitol from the vengeance of 
Tatius.* In the bosom of the family, however, she vanished, as it 
were, before the majesty” of her husband. So long as he lived 
she had no right of property and the keys of the house were only 
contided to her by right of bailment." She could inherit from 
him only as the adopted daughter of a civil father. His death 
did not cause her to re-enter her paternal family, but a sacred bond 
retaining her in that into which she had been adopted, she there 
found a legal guardian—tutor—among her new agnates, or a testa 


mentary guardian chosen by her husband. 


' Nevertheless, the severity of that position did not prevent the making 


of complaisant husbands and waspish and wilful wives. In the comedy of 
Casing Plautus puts upon the stage a jealous woman, who loads her 
husband with reproaches and = invectives. We discover also in this 
comedy fears concerning the pretentions of women: 
Nam viri 
Jus suum ad mulieres obtinere haud queunt. 
-~Act. il. se. ii 
| will finally recall, as a proof of that indirect influence of women which 
comes to heht through the severest laws, the anecdote of young Fabia, 
whose wounded vanity excited the democratic zeal of her father, Ambus 
tus, and of her husband, Licinius Stolo.—Titus Liv. vi.34. 
The Book of Judges—Ch, xxi—gives an account of a circumstance 
unalogous to the rape of the Sabine women. 
Gaius. i. 111-114, ‘‘Filieque locum obtinebat; apud eum filiz loco 
sit.” Maine An L. p 149 ef seq. 
*M. Niebuhr, t. i. p. 324, recalls the honors decreed to the Roman 
women by Romulus on that occasion. 
Majestas viri, Tit. Liv. xxiv:2.—Valer. Max. ii. 1-6. 
* M. Niebuhr, t. i. p. 324. 


148, 149, Liberis meis vel urOorTt TEA Titiu fulor esto Per 





Gualus, | 
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By the side of that power where the right of the strongest is 
painted so vividly is placed another peculiar to the Roman citizen. 
I refer to the Paternal Power. What shall I say of that terrible 
sovereignty which constitutes one of the most sacred elements of 
the Roman’ constitution? It absorbed into the father not only 
the person of the son but the wife in the power of that son, his 
children and his entire estate. In this sanctuary the father was 
supreme judge and exercised over his children an authority vested 
with the right of life and death.* Gaius has said not without 
reason—Quod jus proprium civium Romanorum est. Fere enim 
nulli alii sunt homines qui talem in filiis suis habent potestatem 
qualem nos habemus, But that power is not the gift of nature ; 
it does not proceed from natural filiation; it is a concession 
granted by the civil law to him who has become a father, as a con- 
sequence of appropriate nuptials,’ or who has received a stranger 
as a son by the civil fiction of adrogation and adoption. 

Such is the Roman family; in its organization so original and 


in its vigorous unity so well constituted for the maintenance of 


petual guardianship was simply a prolongation of the patria potestas, when 
for other purposes it had been dissolved. Maine An. L. p. 148. The 
word guardian does not express the exact idea of the Roman law. The 
tomans had no generic term for guardian, of which the tutor and curator 
were only species. 

Gaius i. 55. “Our children begotten in lawful marriage—justis nupliis 
—are under our potestas, which right is peculiar to the Roman people.” 
Just. Inst. i:9. Originally the father could sgll, expose or put to death 
his children, so that the patria potestas differed very little, if any, from 
the dominica potestas. See Chap. ix. below; also Code. viii, 47, 31, and 
iv. 43:1, and ix. 17:1. Sandars’ Just. p. 110. 

* See some examples. Valer. Max.v:8; Sallust, Bel. Cat. 39; Plutarch 
says that Brutus condemned his sons not as Consul, but as father, without 
judicial forms. Life of Publicola xi, Maine An. L., p. 143. 

* Gaius. i. 55. “In potestate nostra sunt libri nostri, quos justis nupt 
procreavimus.” Our children begotten in lawful marriage—/ustis nup 
—uare under our potestas. Just. Inst. :9. See Domenget p. 35, et sey 


Gaius, ‘'omk. and Lem. ed. p. 61 e¢ sey; Saint Paul to Gal. iv; 1-2. See 


also Alford’s Greek Test. in loco. 
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discipline, obedience and ancient traditions. Wherever the power 
of the father happens to extend, the family also expands its 
branches, and all who are embraced by that powerful bond or who 
would be so embraced if the common ancestor were living have 
among them that civil kinship called agnation—agnatio—which 
alone conters the rights of family and inheritance, The aggrega- 
tion of the agnates constitutes the Roman family ; that which the 
civil law has produced and endowed with its privileges, and 
which can alone be considered as forming the political tamily, the 
gens, that aggregation of civil families, united by the identity of 
the patronymic name, by the community of sacrifices and by the 
solidarity of duties and obligations.’ In the bosom of that civil 
family the father found heirs to perpetuate his name; there 
were concentrated the rights of inheritance, guardianship, ete., and 
there in fine were maintained the sacrifices peculiar to every 
home’ and that domestic religion which is the most valuable pos- 
session of every citizen.” 

As to the natural family Rome scarcely recognized it. I shall 
not seek tor proof of that disregard in the union called Coneubi 
nate, which, although acknowledged by custom and law, produced 
no civil effect. I only call to mind the fact that in the Coneubi- 


nate, the father, mother and children were all unknown to the 


' Dissert. of M. Niebuhr concerning the gentes t. ii, p, 2 et. seq. The 
gentiles paid the debt of Camillus—p. 17. M. Niebuhr thinks that the 
gentiles Were not united by ties of blood, an opinion which appears hazard 
ous to me, as do many others of that wise but audacious historian. Cicero 
says: Gentiles sunt, qui inter se eodem nomine sunt; non est satis qui ab 
ingenuis oriundi sunt: ne idquidem satis est; quorum majorum nemo ser- 
vitutem servivit; abest etiam nune qui capite non sunt diminuti. Topic 


6; See also Hunter's Rom. L. p. 656. 


2 With re spect to those sacrifices see Titus Liv. iv. 2 and note 1 above 
The Nautii were bound to Minerva. The Fabii to Hercules The, Hor 
atii were held to the expiation of the murder of a sister. Titus Liv 26 
v. 26. Serv. ad Enid. i. 166 v. 704 Dionys. vi. 69. ‘M. Niebuhr t. ii, 
p. 15. 


M. de Maistre, Delais de la justice divine, note 4, p 77. Edition of 
1833 


63 
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civil and could only lay claim to rights necessarily limited to the 


natural law. But confining myself to the civil family I say that 


*the mother of lawful nuptials, juste nuptiw,was not a member ot 


the family of her children when she was not under her husband’s 
power; that the child released from agnation by emancipation’ 
lost its family rights from the time that the discontinuance of the 


; that the children which it ex 


paternal power made it swé juris 
posed in that state of separation were henceforth reduced to the 
condition of cognates or natural kinsmen to their uncles or 
cousins, remaining under the sovereignty of the common ancestor 
and recognizing, so to speak, another flag and another chief and 
that there were no longer among them any of those privileged 
rights which depend upon agnation. 

Under such circumstances the cry of consanguinity found Rome 
deaf and impassive. In order that relationship could make itself 
understood it was necessary that it put on thecivil mask, as Vico" 
says, that it might speak in the official costume with which the 


civil law clothes the individual who would be considered a citizen. 


' Gaius i, 132, “Children cease to be under the potestas of their parents 
by emancipation.” See Unterholzner, Zeitschrift; Dict. Gr. and Rom 
Antiq. Art. “A’mancipatio”” Gaius, Tomk. and Lem. Ed. p. 131 et seq. 
note 2. Dig. de adop. |. 7. 

* Gaius says, iii. 19. “As soon as children are emancipated they have 
by this law—the xii. tables—no right to the inheritance of their parentes, 
since they have ceased to be sud jwredes. He thinks and with reason that 
the Jaw of the xii T'ables was jus strictum, in fact, a cruel law. 

Persona, See Scienza nuova, passim. In the Roman jurisprudence 
that official costume, persona, was the attribute which rendered its pos- 
sessor capable of the enjoyment of rights. A person was not identical 
with man as a physical being; for there were persons who were not men 
and men who were not persons. ‘The persone, however, was inseparable 
from the status /ibertatis, slaves for example, were homines but not per- 
sone, Corporations mancipei were persona but not homines. A free 
man might enjoy’all the rights conferred by the jus gentium and still be 
deprived of the privileges of the jus civi/e. Gaius, Tomk. and Lem. Ed. p. 


163. Milenbruch Inst. $49. Lord Mackenzie p. 67, 68. As to loss of 


status, Gaius i, 159; Just. Inst. i. 16. 
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From persons Jet us pass to things. Here again we discover the 
antagonism of the two principles. It is manifested both in the 
classification of the things themselves and in the rights of property 
ot which they are capable. 

First, there are those things of a nature superior to all others, 
which were coveted by the early Romans and which appeared the 
most valuable to their military and rustic’ simplicity. Ulpian’ 
mentions land and its accessories, buildings of the city and 
country and everything comprising the soil of that Italy, cele- 
brated as the queen of the world and the mother of harvests and 
heroes. 

Let us observe, meanwhile, that at the time of Ulpian* civiliza 
tlon was progressive, Rome was no longer in Rome, but had, as 
it were, incorporated the whole of Italy, and the barriers which 
had separated that of Romulus from the other Italian cities were 
everywhere overthrown. But in the beginning it was the ager 
romanus’ only that shared by way of eminence in the right of 
property. Next to land Ulpian mentians slaves as constituting 


f antiquity. Slaves whom 


the principal wealth of the nations 
the terrible use of man by man places in the class of things! 

Then, finally, those quadrupeds whose rebeilious nature human 
industry has subdued, in order to associate them in its labors ; the 
ox that traces the nourishing furrow, the horse that carries man, 
and the patient ass and hardy mule upon whose back he lades his 
burdens.’ 

Such were the objects Whose acquisition excited the warlike am- 


bition of the primitive Romanus and constituted their non-laxuri 


' Gatus 1, 192 pretiosibus 
Up / Li. 2 Ma es An i, Dp 277 
Vir says 
“Salve magna parens, frugum tellus Saturnia 
Magnum Virum; tibi res antique laudis et art 
Ingredior, sanctor ausus recludere fontes. 
Creorg, Ll. Vers. 173. 
‘ Karly part of third century. 
Varn a nice 
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ous patrimony ; and the state to which war had given them and 
which had divided them among the citizens by the pacific hand of 
Numa’ was considered the sacred source of that patrimony. From 
the right of the state flowed the right of private property and 
upon the validity of the first depended the legality of the second. 
Accordingly property in those things enumerated by Ulpian was 
governed by the intervention of religion and public authority. 
It was necessary that the state be always represented as acting to 
secure the investiture of those first elements of husbandry and the 
military art, those venerable symbols of the power of Rome over 
inert and animated nature and over man himself. 

The progress of the arts and of luxury and the growth of per- 
sonal property were wholly unable, for a long time, to change 
these ideas. 

The civil law also gave those objects a particular name—vres 
mancipe—and ordained that Roman citizenship should be essen- 
tial to their acquisition, and that their possession for a period how- 
ever extended should not confer them upon an alien to whom 
property in them could never belong.” A woman placed under 
the tutelage of her agnates could not sell them without the 
authority of her tutor,* and their alienation was subject to public 
religious solemnities expressly instituted and which could not be 


otherwise employed. I refer to the solemnities of mancipation— 


' Plutarch, Numa xxvii. Dionys. Antiq. Rom. ii. 74. Cicero says: 
“Ac primum agros, quos bello Romulus ceperat, divisit Numa viritium 


civibus.” We translate: And in the first place Numa divided severally 


among the citizens the lands which Romulus had acquired. Cicero d 
Republic. ii, 14. 

* The words of Ulpian are—Maneipi res sunt predia in Italico solo, tam 
rustica, qualis est fundus, quam urbana, qualis domus. Item jura praedio- 
rum, rusticorum veluti via, iter, actus, et equeductus. Item servi et quadru 
pedes qui dorso collove domantur, veluti boves, muli, equi, asini. Cetere res 
nec mancipt sunt. Klephanti et cameli quamvis collo dorsove domentur 
nec mancipi sunt, quoniam bestiarum numero sunt. Ulp. Fragm. xix 
sec. l. 


9 


* xii Tables, law 3. 


* Gaius Jnst. i, 80 and i, 192; Ulp. Fragm. xi, 27. 
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mancipatio.' Those juridical rights gave them a sort of civil dress 
serving as their insignia, and cansing them to be recognized as 
pre-eminently Roman in the hands of one who had thus received 
them. If alienated without mancipation the purchaser acquired 
no property in them, and received them at his risk and peril and 
without warranty, while the vendor still remained owner in the 
eye of the civil law in so far as he had not permitted them to pass 
by usucaption.”. This feature of Roman manners is ingeniously 
illustrated in certain scenes of the comedies of Plantus, where 
rogues are represented as imposing upon imbeciles by inducing 
them to purchase, without mancipation, property only capable of 
transfer by that juridical rite. The purchaser thinks he has 
secured a fine bargain because he has bought cheaply, but another 
rogue soon appears and claims his slave, while the unfortunate 
purchaser loses both property and price* and receives some blows 
into the bargain which terminate the scene.* 


Nevertheless, whatever may be the worth of the things of which 


1 Gaius /nst. i, 119° i. 23,41, 65. The in jure cessio another solemnity 
could be employed in the sale of things mancipi and things nec mancipi 
but Gaius informs us that the 7m jure cess7o was but little used. Jns¢. 24, 25. 

* Gaius Inst. 65; Ulp. Fragm. i. 16. Horace says: 

Si proprium est, quod quis libra mercatur et wre, 
Quzedum, si credis consultis, mancipat usus. 
—Lib. ii. Epist. 2. v, 158. 
See also Cicero Topic v. Just. Inst. Tit, vi. Sandars’ Just. p 228 


Usucaption gave a kind of prescriptive title to a res mancipi which had 


been acquired otherwise than by mancipation. See note 2, p. 39, and 
note 2. p. 102 below. 
* He, in fact, had no warranty. It was not until a later period that the 


Pretor protected the right of the purchaser by the exception ree vendita 
adite, known as the exception of fraud. See note p. 41 below. 
«See the Comedy of the Persian : 
“Ac suo periculo is emat, qui eam mereabitur 
Mancipio neque promittet neque quisquam dabit.’ 
‘He who makes purchase of her must buy at his 
Own risk; nobody will give him warranty.” 
—Act IV, sc. nl... v. 55 
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we are speaking, are they the only ones reckoned among objects of 
value? Are coin, bullion, household furniture, rich fabrics, 
statues, paintings, and jewels, of an inferior quality and all but 
worthless ? 

Yes; on account of Roman sternness they are. It is thus or- 
dained by the civil law formed in the shadow of traditions which 
maintain in the family modest tastes and frugal habits. In vain 
did riches flow into Rome and the conquest of the world bring to 
her gold, purple and the master-works of art; the old civil law 
remained immovable. Like Mummius,' the valiant but rustic con- 
queror of Corinth, it could comprehend neither the productions of 
that genius which gives life to the canvas and the marble nor the 
fruits of that industry which multiplies wonders and enjoyments. 
The finest works of Grecian art are unequal in dignity to the 
beast of burden, companion in the labors of the rustic. 

All these things, therefore, the former unknown to the infancy 
of Roman civilization and the latter ot a subordinate character, will 
be thrown into the class of res nee mancipi as unworthy of par- 
ticipating in the solemnities of mancipation. Simple delivery 
suffices for their transfer,’ which is governed not by the civil but 


by the natural® law ; that law, however, is too feeble and common 


And below verse 61: 
“Nihil mihi opu’st 


Litibus * * x“ * * *& % 


Nisi mancipio accipio, quid eo mihi opus mercimonio ? 
“T don’t want any quirks or law suits ; 
Unless I get her on warranty, what 
Need have I of this purchase ?”’ 

See also the next scene. 

1 Having charge of the contractors for transporting the paintings and 
statues of Corinth, he stipulated that if they happened to lose or injure 
any of them they should furnish others of equal value at their own expense. 
* Gaius i}, 19; nuda traditione ahalienart possunt. 

*“ It appears,” says Gaius, “that certain things can be alienated 
according to natural law, such as those which are transferred by delivery 
pur 


others according to the civil law; for the rights of mancipatio, of in 
Inst. ul, 65, 


cessio, and of usucapio, are peculiar to the Roman people.” 


Inst. Just. ii. 1, 11. 
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to have any influence upon things mancipi which are placed higher 
in the regard of the Roman jurisprudence, and remain in the 
sphere where their privileged nature and origin’ retain them; the 
natural law is too feeble and common to take possession of them. 

Side by side with this hierarchy, this double nature among 
things, there is a dualism which divides even the rig/A¢ of property 
concerning which a word is necessary. 

The civil Jaw recognizes but a single legal right of property- 
dominium. This it had organized according to its own system 
atic ideas and this it considers the possession par excellence, the 
ownership C2 jure VYuiritium. 

The Quiritarian estate confers an absolute’ right and authorizes 
the confronting of third parties and the recovery of property from 
any one by vindication— Vindicatio.. But suppose that two 


citizens, in order to escape the rigors of a formal and inconvenient 


The division of things into mancipr and nec mancipt i$ certainly anterior 
to the xi. Tables. Gaius gives proof of this which cannot be questioned. 
\mong peregrini there is but one species of dominium; a man is 


either absolute owner or 


is not owner at all. The Roman people were 
formerly subject to this law, every owner being such ex jure Quiritium or 
having no ownership atall. Subsequently, however, there was a division 
of the dominium, so that one person could be owner ex jure Wuiritium, 
while another held im /onis, that is, by the natural law.—Gauaius ii, 40. 


As to Dominium see Gaius, Tomk. and Lem. Ed. p. 206. Pagenstecher 


says of Dominium: “Das eigentheim ist eine ‘J/abata potestas des Herrn 
uber seine “Korperliche Sache.” Lehe. von. eq. p. 3, sec. i; also Code 


Napoleon, Art. 544. 


* Plenam in re potestate) Inst. Just. de usuf! uct N 4. Absolute owner 
ship of land was unknown to early Roman law, but subsequently there 
was an actual ownership—protected by the jus vindicandi. See Gaius, 
Tomk. and Lem. Ed. p. 247. 

*“ Among Roman jurists a person is said to be able to vindicate a thing 
genly when he is the owner (dominus) thereof, and can enforce his right by 
an important form of action known as the vindicatio, This action was 
given only to the owner, ex jure Quiritium. Gaius, Tomk. and Lem. Ed. 


p. 247. Inst. Just., Sandars’ Ed. p. 72 of Introduction. 
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law, intend the one to sell and the other to purchase by the simple 
natural method, one of those privileged things, ves mancipi, of 
which I was recently speaking. They have acted in good faith, 
but, nevertheless, will the sale remain of no effect? Without any 
doubt responds the civil law in its inexorable severity. So long 
as the usucaption remains unsold to periect the transfer, the pur- 
chaser will be at the mercy of the vendor, who can recover the 
property which has not been divested of that civil garb which it 
claims as its own, and thenceforth the Quiritarian ownership is left 
upon its head.’ 

In this system there is, as yet, but one estate. The dualism has 
not made its appearance in the right of property. The element 
of second formation which modifies the first has not yet arrived ; 
its appearance, however, will not be long delayed. If, indeed, the 
religious and civil rites upon which Rome had based the guaranty 
of property exerted an all powerful influence upon an ignorant 
and uncultivated people those rites lost their prestige, singularly, 
when the hearts of men were opened to the natural rights of 
equity. ‘The Preetors, perceiving this, came to the rescue of good 


faith by giving to the purchaser an exception’ to repel the treach- 


* Gaius ii, 40, 41, Tomk. and Lem. Ed. p. 251.— Usucaption—an insti- 
tution in existence before the time of the xii Tables, was re-established, 
by the Decemviri in the famous law, “‘Usus—auctoritas fundi biennium 
ceterarum rerum annus esto,” whereby it was enacted that the legal own- 
ership of land should be acquired by two years’ possession, and that of 
other things in one year. Cic. pro Cecina c. 19. 

* D. de excep. rer vendite et tradite, The exception was an equitable de- 
vice created by the Pretor as a defence for those against whom an action 
was brought. Comparate sunt exceptiones defe ndorum eorum gratia cum 
quibus agitur. Gaius iv.16. The granting of exceptions was one of the 
most important functions of the Prewetorian office. The Praetor decided 
from the facts of the case whether the plaintiff was entitled to an action. 
The defendant's grounds of defence constituting his plea were also stated 
to the Pretor and embraced by him in the formula as an exception— 
exceptio—to the action. In the course of pleading a replication, duplica-, 
tion, etc., might arise, and when issue was joined the parties and formula 
were sent to a judge. Sandars’ Just. p. 577, D. xxxv. 84,5. Keller's 


Civ. Proce. Inst. Seheurl s. 63. Gaius iv, 115, Just. Inst. iv, 13. 
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erous action of the vendor, and even the Publician claim against 
third parties for recovering the property of which such purchaser 
might have been despoiled.' 

Then begins the legal antagonism of the rival estates; the 
Quiritarian protected by the civil law and the natural by the equity 
of the Preetor.’ We shall see this contest ended under Justinian, 
who effected a combination of the two elements.’ 

In the provinces their contrariety was revealed by analogous 
acts. A civil “fiction supposed the provincial soil to belong to the 
Roman people as supreme proprietor, while the holders thereof had 


4 


only the possession, the usufruct.‘ That possession was, doubtless, 
irrevocable and perpetual, and was transferred by sale, exchange, 
donation’ and inheritance ; it constituted a kind of dominium* with 
its actions and exceptions, but was not such ownership as Rome 
comprehended in her ideas of power and did not express the entire 
conception of the Quiritarian estate. It was not capable, therefore, 


either of mancipation,’ of wsucaption,” or of anything peculiar to 


If the owner ofa res mancipi had not received it by mancipation and 


lost possession before the expiration of the year necessary to perfect his 


title by usucaption, the ez rw gave him no remedy, lor he was not legal 
owner—dominus——and none but a dominus could claim a thing by direct 
action—vindicatio, To meet this difficulty the Pretor, Publius, interfered, 


itis believed, at the time of Cicero—Pro Cluentio, 45—by introducing the 
letio Pul ind, based upo tne cl that the person who had lost the 
possession had acquired it by prescription, although he had not really so 


acquired it. Gaius, iv, 36, Tomk. and Lem. Ed. p. 650; Sandars’ Just. p. 


Gaius, I], 40, 41 i called 

Lab. vi, t. 25, 1. 1. d / Quirit. tollend, 

‘Gaius, ii, 27, says, In a province the dominium of the soil is in the 
Roman people, or in the emperor, and we have only the possession, the 
usulruct. 

Lib. iii, t. 32. 1. 15, CL. de ret vindication Provincial lands could be 


devised or transferred, but were held subject to imposts, Stependia et trih 
a from which Italian lands were exempt and the neglect to pay such 


{ possession. Vaticana fraqmenta. 61 


imposts might work a forfeiture o 


Gaius 10. See notes | and 2, page 38, above. ‘Gaius, ii, 27, UI- 
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Roman property while, even between Romans’ its transfer was 
confined to natural methods and simple delivery.* 

Let us now follow, into the contract, the two elements whose 
struggle we have just seen commence in the family and estate. 

According to the Twelve Tables—a remarkable term expressive 
of a law common to all heroic peoples—that which bound man to 
man was not conscience nor the notions of justice and injustice, 
but the word, the religion of the letter, wti lingwa nuncupus ita 
jus esto. Everything outside of the formula employed was consid- 
ered as not having been agreed to. Suppose, for example, that the 
vendor conceals a hidden detect in the property which he transfers ; 
he is not held to indemnify the purchaser, because he has not 
bound himself by his word to any such agreement.’ 

What is more curious than the contract recounted by Cicero? 

A Syracusan banker, named Pythias, learned that Caius 
Canius, a Roman knight, desired to purchase a villa. I have, said 
he, some gardens which are not for sale; but come with me and see 
them. I will meet you there to-morrow and we will dine together. 
Canius repaired thither punctually. A table magnificently served 
awaited him; but what enchanted him most was a multitude of 
barks of fishermen who were enjoying themselves upon the sea in 
view of the gardens of Pythias, and gave to his country place the 
most animated and charming prospect. 

The barks soon approached, the fishermen landed and coming 
in a body, offered to Pythias some delicious fish. Canius was 
struck with astonishment and admiration. Can it be possible, 


said his host, that this should surprise you. All the fish of Syra- 


'Gaius, ii, 7, 27, 31. “Gaius, ii, 21. It was also under Justinian that 
the distinction vanished between Italian and provincial lands. Inst. d 
rer. divis. S 40. 

*XII. Tables, 6.; Cicero says, Ac de jure quidem priediorum sancitum 
est apud nos jure civili, ut in his vendendis vitia discernentur que nola, 
essent venditori. Nam quum ex xii, Tab. Satis esset, ea prestari qua 
essent lingua nuncupata, que qui inficiatus esset, dupli pcenam subiret ; 
a juris consultis etiam reticentiw pcena est constitua. De offic. iii, 16 
See also De Orat. i, 57. 


Cie. Offic. i, 16. Cite. iit, 14. 
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cuse are taken here, and only here, and this brave people cannot 
dispense with this house. Canius was then ablaze; he pressed, 
aye! supplicated the banker to sell. Pythias at first resisted, but 
finally yielded. Canius paid all that was demanded and the bar 
gain was concluded. On the morrow the knight, desiring to show 
his friends his charming retreat, invited them to pass the day with 
him. In the morning his eyes are fixed upon the sea to watch the 
arrival of the joyous squadron; but the shore is deserted, not the 
minutest skiff appears. Whither have they gone asked he of his 
neighbor, that I do not see the fishermen? Do they celebrate any 
feast to-day? Not that I am aware of; but no one ever fishes 
here and I was much astonished at the spectacle yesterday. Can 
ius then became furious; but to what purpose? The sale was 
perfected, and the civil law imprisoned in the materialism of the 
letter, did not, as yet, know how to set aside an agreement ob 
tained by the most dishonorable knavery.' 

M. De Maistre, always inclined to look deeply into that which 
humiliates reason, does not permit us to langh at this strange mor- 
ality ; he even wishes us to admire it.’ As for myself, [ am inca- 
pable of that sentiment for a law, so servile to the letter, so rebel- 
lious in spirit and at the same time so arrogant, a law, in fine, 
which pretends to provide for everything and is ignorant of the 
simplest guaranties due to good faith. 


The jurisconsults were aware, however, that it was impossible 


'\Noodt, in his learned work concerning Form. emend. doli mali, c. 5, 
maintains that in the anecdote recounted by Cicero, allusion is only made 
to an agreement stricti juris, but that in contracts of good faith such an 
agreement Was absolute j void on account of fraud, even before Aqu lius 
Gallus had introduced the formula de dolo 

That interpretation appears inadmissible to me. Noodt wishes to bend 
the ancient law of the Romans into harmony with the law of the classic 
epoch. 

Vico has better comprehended the difference between the two epochs, 
Liv. II and IV, p. 208, 338-339, edition of 1844. He, shows that in 
its origin the sale was not that which has since been called a contract of 
good faith. The comedies of Plautus prove this by facts 


*Des delais de la justice divine, note 4, p 738. Kdit. of 1833, 
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to remain long captive in this materialistic sphere, and their philo- 
sophie genius raised itself to the idea of an abstract justice, supe- 
rior to mere words. Aquilius,’ colleague aud friend of Cicero, 
published his formule against fraud, and, henceforth, good faith 
began to be taken into consideration in the interpretation of con- 
tracts. Here, therefore, as in the family and in the estate, equity 
places itself by the side of the civil law. 

I here conclude these examples of that nascent duality, which 
began slowly to ameliorate the all powerful jealousy of the aris- 
tocracy. I might multiply their number, which, however, would 
only lead me into details and add no force to their significant 
features. 

(TO BE CONTINUED). 


'Aquilius was the colleague of Cicero in the Pretorship, B. C. 65. He 
is mentioned in the Digest, i, 2, 2, 42, as of great authority with the peo 
ple. Cicero informs us that he was the author of certain formule against 
fraud. Offic. iii, 14. See also Sandars’ Just. p. 491; and Just. Inst. iii, 2. 


as to the Aqguilian stipulation. 


Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1877, by 
Prof. Z. HAZARD POTTER, 


in the Office of the Librarian of Congress at Washington 




















THE GENUINENESS OF IL. JOHN, V. 7, PROVED 
BY NEGLECTED WITNESSES. 


Some writers, who maintain the genuineness of [. John, v. 7, 
concede too much to the testimony of Greek Manuscripts of the 
New Testament. The presence of a disputed passage in Latin 
versions, of different styles, affords at least as strong evidence ot 
the genuineness of such a passage, as any number of Greek manu- 
scripts. For such manuscripts, being presumably and professedly 
mere copies of an older one, may amount together to no more than 
a single testimony. But in many passages, various Latin versions 
give different renderings of one and the same Greek phrase. For 
example; in I. John, v. 7, the phrase o'2 paprupovrtes, “that bear 
witness,” is rendered in one or another of several versions, by one 
or another of these several expressions : que testimonium perhibent.’ 
“qui testimonium dant,” “qui testimonium dicunt,”qui testantur,” 
“qui testificantur” and simply “ testantes.” And this variety of 
expression clearly shows that some of those versions were inde 
pendent translations, made from the Greek at different places and 
different periods, and not copied one from another. For it is not 
credible that any transcribers of Latin versions made such changes 
of very plain expressions, in mere caprice, revising the versions at 
their pleasure, as they went along with their copy. And certainly 
no men would so vary the expressions of a disputed passage, in 
any language, by changes not affecting the sense. The presence, 
therefore, of a disputed passage in such independent versions, is 
no mean evidence of the genuineness of the passage, as derived 
by various translations from several copies of the Greek Testament. 
In this view of the matter, the testimony of Latin versions is at 
least as strong as that of Greek manuscripts of the same _ periods, 
For it is more clearly the combined testimony of several witnesses. 


It is, in fact, the eumulative evidence of a chain of independent, 
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yet concurrent, attestations of the existence of certain passages in 
the several Greek manuscripts, from which those Latin versions 
were made. 

Again: with reference to the testimony of Latin versions of the 
New Testament, some advocates of I. John, v. 7, concede too much 
to those who disparage what they call the ‘‘Post- Nicene testimony,” 
from the Council of Nice, A. D. 325, to the tenth century. In the 
writings of that period, above all other Christian literature, is to be 
found the combined testimony of Greek manuscripts and Latin 
versions. For, since the Greek manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment were almost obliterated from the face of the earth by the 
heathen persecutions in the “Ante-Nicene” period, it is necessary 
to seek in the writings of Christians of later ages as well as in 


the works of the more ancient fathers, for the combined testimony 


of Greek manuscripts and Latin versions as to the genuineness of 


disputed texts. And without the-testimony of the Latin versions 
and the Latin writers the evidence upon any question of various 
readings of Greek manuscript is very incomplete. 

There are other important considerations, preliminary to the 
discussion of some points of evidence, in proof of the genuineness 
of I. John, v. 7. 

In any controversy the discovery by one of the parties of new 
evidence which changes the state of the question at issue as pre- 
viously viewed by the other party at once sets aside and does 
away with all conclusions, based in any degree upon the lack of 
that new evidence. This is a plain principle which will readily 
apply itself in the proper place. 

But the question of the genuineness of I. John v. 7, requires, 


yet further, a just application of principles of evidence which, to- 


some, may seem less clear. 

This question involves the claims of two different documents, 
both purporting to be true copies of an original which is extinet. 
Of those two documents the one, wanting a brief clause, is palpa- 
bly ungrammatical, and defective, also, in point of significance ; 
the other, containing that brief clause, is both grammatical and 
forcible, and coherent and consistent in all respects. Which, now, 
of those different documents is the true copy of the original 
The presumption would seem, in all reason, to be in favor of the 
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strictly grammatical and consistent document. But this is a case 
not fully met by the rules of evidence applied in civil jurispru- 
dence, where “no documents are received as copies, except such as 
have been veritied by direct comparison with the original, and cer- 
tified.” It must be left, therefore, with this mere suggestion of its 
bearing upon the question at issue. 

But here the real question as to the genuineness of I. John, v. 
7, may be well defined by an apposite illustration. 

In a printed sermon, preached by Bishop Stevens of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the consecration of Bishop Paddock, two facts were 
stated in these words: ‘‘ On the morning of that 17th of Septem- 
ber there were but four Bishops in all our Union. On the morn 
ing of this 17th of September fifty-one are exercising their tunc- 
tions.” That sermon was soon reprinted, without the supervision 
of the author. And after the proof-sheets of the reprint had 
passed through the hands of three or four proot-readers they tell 
under the eyes ot a clergyman, who discovered, in time to correct 
the error, that all the matter, from the word September, in the first 
place, to the word September in the second place had been 
dropped out by the compositor and left out by all the proot-readers 
one after another. Thus all of those professional proof-readers 
had left in an utterly ungrammatical and unmeaning form, and 
manifestly incomplete, a document which had been put into their 
hands correct and complete in all respects. 

Now, asimilar omission of matter in I. John, v. 7, from the word 
UMA PTUPOUVTES, in the seventh verse, to the word UAPTVUPOUVTES 
in the eighth verse, would leave the passage as it is found in many 
Greek manuscripts: wholly ungrammatical and obviously incom 
plete. And this pertinent illustration of a point familiar to dili- 
gent students of the Greek Testament, strikingly shows the possi 
ble right of the seventh verse to a place in the Canon of Holy 
Scripture, even if it were not found in any Greek manuscripts. 

The genuineness of I. John, v. 7, then, is here maintained, not 
to secure a proof-text of the doctrine of the Trinity, but to pre 
serve the integrity of Holy Scripture. As a proof-text it would 
be less important than many others if it were wholly unquestioned. 
But as a part of Holy Scripture it is to be defended with all dili- 


gence, 
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Every scholar, who believes in prophecy or Providence, must 
recognize a striking illustration of Divine foreknowledge and good- 
ness, in the wonderful preparation of the Greek language, as the 
great instrument, or medium, for the revelation of the New Testa- 
ment. Some of the most interesting of such illustrations of Divine 
providence are suggested by the question of the genuineness of 
I. John, v. 7. 

This passage has been questioned mainly on the ground that it 
is wanting in almost all of the Greek manuscripts of the New Tes- 
tament which are now extant, especially the most ancient of them. 
That, under such circumstances, it can be proved genuine by the 
internal evidence of its own language, which is essential to the 
grammatical structure of the context, isa very impressive illustra- 
tion of the fitness of the Greek language for such a revelation as 
that of the New Testament. Nor is that internal evidence weak- 
ened by the attempt of some critics to smooth over one of the un- 
grammatical features of the passage, with the seventh verse ex- 
punged, They try to make the phrase, Ot pwaptvpovrtes, thus 
placed as a masculine participle and article, in a very strange and 
awkward connection with three neuter nouns and no other, equiva- 
lent to the word uaprupes, a masculine noun. But none of the 
Latin versions already referred to have the word estes, which alone 
would favor such a construction. Nor would it be a reasonable 
construction if that word were found in any Latin version. And 
so the internal evidence of the genuineness of the seventh verse— 
afforded by its perfectly grammatical structure, and the utterly 
ungrammatical aspect of the eighth verse apart from the seventh— 
may be always insisted on as at once an impregnable point in the 
defense of the disputed passage, and a very striking illustration 
of Divine providence, in the gift of the Greek language to the 
apostles and evangelists for the introduction of the Gospel into 
the world. But another very striking illustration of the peculiar 
fitness of the Greek language for such a purpose may be traced 
in the external evidence of ancient manuscripts upon the point in 
question. 

Several critics and commentators, who are just now very pop- 
ular—Alford, Tischendorf, Wordsworth and Lange—assert that 


the most ancient writer who quotes I. John v, 7, is Vigilius Tap- 
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sensis, who wrote near the end of the fifth century. In that 
assertion they strangely ignore the plain references to the passage 
in the writings of Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen and Basil. But 
passing by here the question whether any of those references 
amount to direct citation or not, it must be noted as a settled point 
that all of those critics and commentators admit, without reserve 
or qualification, the authenticity of the writings which they as- 
cribe to Vigilius. And his language, to which they thus with one 
consent refer, most plainly proves the one or the other of two 
things—either that those critics and commentators never examined 
his writings for themselves or that they were all so destitute o 
common candor as to suppress, willfully, the clear testimony olf 
his unquestionable record. 

The facts of the case are simply these: Vigilius gives, in Latin, 
as the words of the Apostle John to the Parthians—“ad /’ar- 
thos”’—a translation of the seventh verse, according to the Re- 
ceived Text, with the exception of the word “ Holy.” “ There are 
three that bear witness in Heaven, the Father, the Word and the 
Spirit— and these three are one.” And in the same place he 
gives, also, the eighth verse, in words which prove beyond all 
gainsaying or peradventure that there was at or before his time 
a Greek manascript of the New Testament, from which both 
verses were quoted by him, or by a more ancient writer. Instead 
of the reading, now generally if not universally received, “ there 
are three that bear witness in earth—the Spirit and the water and 
the blood—and these three agreein one,” he has this: *‘ There 
are three that bear witness in earth—the water, and the bleod, 
and the body—and the three are in us.” His Latin is: “7Z7es 
sunt qua le slimonium pe rhibent in terra ; aqua, et sanguis, et caro ; 
nobis sunt.” Now the word caro, in this reading, is 


et tres mn 


manifestly a translation of the Greek word, o@ua; which thus 


seems to have been written instead of the word wvévua: or in 
some way through an indistinctness, easily conjectured by scholars, 
avevua was mistaken for o@ua@. It is not, then, credible, that 
all of those crities and commentators who refer to Vigilius as the 
most ancient authority or witness in favor of I. John, v. 7, could 
have failed to take notice of his peculiar reading of the eighth 
verse, if they had examined his writings each one for himsell, 
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As men of common candor, or of common curiosity, they must 
have seen that it was wholly at variance with their fond notion 
that “the Spirit and the water and the blood” in the eighth 
verse, attest the doctrine of the Trinity, and equally at variance 
with their hasty assertion that no Greek manuscripts before the 
sixteenth century contained the seventh verse. For, beyond 
all dispute, the peculiar reading of the eighth verse given by 
Vigilius, in immediate connection with the whole of the seventh 
verse except the word “ Holy,” according to the Received Text 
of the authorized version, came from a various reading of the 
passage in Greek words. It could not have come about through 


any change in Latin words. 


That Vigilius, or a more ancient writer, obtained that reading 
from a Greek source is manifest also from the peculiar phrase 
“in us.” No possible change in transcribing could make the 
Latin words “dn nobis,” ont of the word, “ wrwm.” But it is 
easy to see how the words e7s To év evorv of the eighth verse, tran- 
slated “agree in one,” ork] 270K NEI IN, assome very ancient 
Greek manuscripts of the New Testament were written, in capi- 
tals, without spaces, and without the breathings or accents, might, 
through the slight imperfection of a partial effacing of two or 
three letters, and a partial inversion of another, be. mistaken for 
EISINENHMIN, étorv év yucv, “are in us.” Thus, in this as in 
other instances, certain words in the Latin of an acknowledged 
author, prove the existence of certain words in a Greek manuscript 
or ina citation from it by a Greek writer, as ancient at least as 
the Latin author, who indirectly or incidentally, but in the most 


conclusive manner, attests the Greek record in question. And 


thus the language of Vigilius, who gives the seventh verse of 


I. John, v, substantially—almost exactly—as in the Received 
Text, in the same citation with that peculiar reading of the eighth 
verse which could not have come from any other than a Greek 
source, fully justifies the remark of Michaelis, that “since one 
hundred manuscripts of a book so ancient as the New Testament 
is a very small number in comparison of the thousands and tens 
of thousands which have been lost, it is possible, and often highly 


probable, that the true reading is preserved in only one of the 
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manuscripts that are now extant, and not impossible that it is 
contained in none.” (Forster, p. 116). 

It is not necessary to consider here whether the treatise against 
* Verimudus,” “* Varimadus,” or “ Marivadus,” was written by 
Vigilius Tapsensis in the fifth century, or by Idacius Clarus, in the 
fourth. The earlier date might seem to make the more in favor 
of I. John, v. 7. Butin fact the later date strengthens the impor 
tant point that Greek manuscripts have been lost, which contained 
readings not found in many manuscripts now remaining. This 
point being established, the testimony of ancient authors, either 
Greek or Latin who followed such readings, becomes exceedingly 
important. It justifies the remark of one of the latest writers 
on the genuineness of |. John, v. 7; that “if the Biblical critics who 
reject it, could settle the matter from the Greek, yet the Latin 
evidence would hang about their necks like millstones, to the end 
of time.” ( Forster, p. 144). And since, under Divine providence, 
the revelation of the New Testament viven in the Greek language 
was wonderfully preserved and diffused during the middle ages 
by many volumes written in Latin, it is exceedingly important to 
pay due regard to those writings, and worse than perilous to de- 
spise or neglect them, and so leave to the Roman Church the 
honor or the boast of being the best “ witness and keeper of [loly 
Writ.” 

Who, then, was Vigilius Tapsensis ¢ Under what circumstances 
was his luminous and decisive testimony recorded? And how 
does his evidence establish the fact that the words of |. Jolin, v. 7, 
as they now stand in the Received Text of the New Testament, 
and in the authorized version of the English Bible with the single 
exception of the word * Holy,” were received, before his time, as 
the words of the Apostle John / 

Vigilius Tapsensis, or Thapsensis, so called from the name of the 
city Tapsus, or in the Greek form, Thapsos, is sometimes also 
designated as Vigilius Afer. Cave intimates that to avoid perse 
cution from the Vandal Arians, who oppressed and strove to per 
vert the African Chureh, he wrote under the names of eminent 
Christians, who lived before his time. This is one of the circum- 
stances especially worthy of notice, in his relation to the contro- 


yersy between the Arians and the Orthodox of that period. Cave 
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also holds, with Chifflet, that the treatise against Varimadus, 
which some ascribe to Idacius Clarus, was written by Vigilius. 
But some sentences in the best editions of Vigilius are not found 
in equally good editions of a treatise which, with that slight ex- 
ception, is the very same, and yet goes under the name of Idacius 
Clarus, who wrote a hundred years before Vigilius. This cer- 
tainly allows the supposition that Vigilius, in that treatise, only 
collected and published with some explanatory sentences what 
Idacius had written. And it is ascribed to Idacius' by the learned 
Calovius, of the sixteenth century, who was so prominent in the 
controversies of that period that those who held with bim were 
called “Calovians.” Yet while Calovius, in his commentary of 
several folio volumes written in Latin, gives an excellent summary 
of the ancient testimony to the genuineness of I. John v.7, his 
name is not mentioned by Hartwell Horne or Lange in their 
lists of writers on that question. Surely this omission, added to 
their superficial view of Vigilins in which they wholly ignore 
Idacius, makes their treatment of that question very defective. 
This, then, is the point waich makes the testimony of Vigilius, 
or Idacius, new evidence against the impugners of I. John v.7. 
The citation of the seventh verse by Vigilius or Idacius in connec- 
tion with that peculiar reading of the eighth verse, which mani- 
festly came from a Greek source, proves the existence of both 
verses In Greek manuscripts at or before the time when that cita- 
tion was made, whether by Vigilius in the fifth century or by 
Idacius in the fourth. It is thus new evidence, although both 
Idacius and Vigilius have been referred to by former writers in 
this controversy. For the advocates of the seventh verse had no 
oceasion, in referring to those authors for their citation of that 
verse, to consider the peculiar reading of the eighth verse. They 
fully believed and maintained that Idacius and Vigilius, like Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian and other Latin writers, had received both 
verses from Greek manuscripts. But as to the impugners of the 
seventh verse, if, denying its existence in Greek manuscripts of the 


fourth and fifth centuries, they knew and yet neglected to note and 


‘It is given under the name Idacius, in Max, Bibl. Patr. Lugd. Despont. 
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discuss that peculiar reading of the eighth verse which shows, by 
its very words, the Greek source of the citation of both verses by 
Idacius or Vigilius, or both, then that testimony is wholly new 
evidence as against the opposers of the seventh verse. It is testi- 
mony which has been overlooked or neglected—not discussed nor 
even noted—by them ; and therefore, like new evidence in any 
case, it sets aside at once all their conclusions, clears away all 
their objections, and opens the question afresh, with the presump- 
tion wholly in favor of the disputed passage so far as its genuine- 
ness depends upon ancient manuscripts of the Greek ‘Testament. 
For it is admitted on all hands that not more than three or four 
of the manuscripts now extant have any claim to so great antiquity 
as the acknowledged testimony ‘of Vigilius, much less the 
earlier age of Idacius, to whom that testimony is, with good 
reason, ascribed by some writers of great learning and accuracy 

In this view of the matter again the testimony of Vigilius or 
Idacius is not to be regarded as that of Latin writers citing from 
Latin versions, but as the testimony of Latin writers who cited 
from Greek manuscripts. That signal testimony then, as cogent 
as it is peculiar, carries back the Greek Text of 1. Jolin v.7, to the 
fifth century, if not to the fourth, It remits the question of the 
external evidence concerning that long disputed passage to a 
period so remote that nearly all, if not every one, of those Greek 
manuscripts in which it is said to be wanting—whether one 
hundred or fifteen hundred be so reported—must be made at once 
of very little account in the discussion of this question on the 
ground of ancient testimony. It raakes entirely irrelevant or very 
insignificant a large part of all that has been written in condem- 
nation or criticism of the passage by the long array of its opposers 
during the last three centuries. It renders pointless and worthless 
their many charges and conjectures of corruption and interpolation 
by marginal additions, interlineations and other changes, in some 
of the manuscripts in which the disputed passage is found. For 
the clear testimony of Vigilius in the fifth century and Idacius in 
the fourth gave to those acquainted with it the same kind of reason 


for retaining the seventh verse, or in the candid and felicitous 


phrase of Erasmus for “replacing” it, which the discovery of the 


Sinaitic manuscript now affords for retaining or replacing the last 
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part of I. John, ii.23 ; which, in the Authorized Version, is printed 
in Italic letters and placed m brackets as doubtful, and is also 
omitted from many editions of the New Testament, both Greek 
and Latin. 

And here it is worth while to observe that many Biblical critics 
have too long kept up a childless, witless outery against marginal 
additions and interlineations in ancient manuscripts, as if such 
changes were not, in any case, real corrections of the Text fully 
willful cor 


justified by contemporaneous evidence, but always a 
ruption. For before the era of printing, when scholars and 
writers could not afford to destroy or waste manuscripts, as the use 
of the same parchment for a second writing over the first in the 
palimpsests strikingly shows, the only reasonable—almost the only 
possible—method of correcting the Text was that of interlining 
and writing on the margin, Under the power of the Press, by 
which thousands of copies exactly alike can be speedily produced, 
a defective edition of any work can be superseded without much 
risk of final, fatal loss, by one supposed to be less defective. And, 
if the new edition should prove on trial inferior to the old, ther 
that could be as speedily reproduced, or yet another supplying 
the discovered defects of both could be brought out and multi- 
plied indefinitely in any number of copies, all alike throughout. 
But in the days of manuscripts, when all books were made by the 
slow process of writing out each and every copy without any cer- 
tainty, and in fact without any possibility of securing two copies 
of the New Testament precisely alike, and notin the least defective 
by the omission of any single clause or word trom either one, any 
attempt to revise and correct the Text without marginal additions, 
interlineations or other change in the manuscripts, from time to 
time, as the occasional discovery of errors might require, would 
have been in the highest degree absurd, not less than preposterous. 
To think in those days of superseding a manuscript defective in 
some places, by another carefully corrected and made clean in those 
places, would have been, at the best, to run the risk of increasing 
defects and errors in other places—a risk always unavoidable in 
that ancient method of publishing a whole edition of a book in 
one single copy. And to throw away or destroy manuscripts in 
those times on account of accidental but inevitable omissions, in- 
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stead of correcting them by the only possible method that could 
insure or promise an actual improvement, would have been a 
childish freak or barbarian madness. But this, by the way, upon 
a point which though worthy of farther consideration is not 
essential to this argument. For the testimony of Vigilius, and 
much more that of Idacius, is more ancient than the age to which 
the ‘interpolation ” of I. John, v.7, is ascribed and charged by the 
opposers of the passage. It is also more ancient than the times to 
which they ascribe the mass of those manuscripts which they dis- 
parage and depreciate as corrupted by many errors and interpo- 
lations ; unless they should see fit now, at last, to regard the very 
period to which they have ascribed their favorite manuscripts, the 
Sinaitic, the Vatican and the Alexandrian, as especially a period 
of corruptions in the Text of the Greek Testament. 

The fact, however, that each and every copy of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek manuscripts, or of ancient versions in manuscripts 
of Latin or other languages, was by itself alone a whole edition, 
suggests a further remark. In view of that fact it is easy to see 
how certain words or clauses may have been accidentally omitted 
from one very accessible manuscript and such omission, perpet 
uated in a great number of others copied trom that one. But if, 
on the other hand, certain words or clauses, though not contained 
in many manuscripts extant at a certain period, were yet found 
here and there in asmall number, whether Greek or Latin or those 
of any other language, it would be impossible to account for those 
words and clauses, even in a few of such separate and independent 
editions, by supposing them to have been foisted in at different 
times and places, or by supposing any of them to have been inter 
polated in various regions and diverse versions by a simuitaneous 
conspiracy of copyists and translators. Such a conspiracy would 
be hardly less incredible than that laid to the charge of the holy 
Apostles by those who deny the resurrection of Christ. And the 
impossibility of such conspiracy in the case of I. John, v.7, is 
further shown by those slight discrepancies in various readings of 
the passage, and the varied order of the seventh and eighth verses, 
which the rejecters of the seventh verse have, with a singular 
fatuity, affected to regard as rather disproving than confirming its 


genuineness, 
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In this plain view of some points strangely overlooked by many 
Biblical critics it is high time for thorough scholars of larger 


grasp to explore anew the tangles and wastes of those ruins of 


ancient literature which have, for a long time, been left mainly 
to the aimless meanderings of bide-bound book worms, purblind 
in the dust and dimness of their own tortuous tracks, and yet 
possessed with the idea that nothing in letters has ever existed 
which they do not discern within the narrow limits of their short, 
partial search on their own chosen self-assumed ground. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which the testimony of Vigilius or 


Idacius or both, plainly leads may be thus stated. The opposers 


of I, John, v.7, have fully admitted as authentic the writings of 


Vigilius in order to show that the most ancient testimony in favor 
of that disputed passage was what they call “Latin evidence ” and 
deemed unworthy of comparison with Greek manuscripts and the 
Greek fathers. They cannot then discredit their own witness 
when he is made by cross-examination to bring out with peculiar 
force a new point of “Greek evidence.” For beyond all dispute 
this very witness whom they have introduced to make out that 
the seventh verse had only a small show of Latin evidence before 
the eighth century and no show of Greek evidence in all that time, 
proves, on the contrary, that it was in Greek manuscripts of the 
New Testament in the fourth or the fifth century; and this 
plain testimony renders all the merely negative evidence against 
the disputed passage from the defective manuscripts in which it 
is now wanting of no further account in this long controversy. 

If now, in the face of this inevitable conclusion from the testi- 
mony of Vigilius or Idacius, any should begin, at this late day, to 
question the date assigned to the treatise against Varimadus, 
then the phrase “ad Parthos,” applied in that treatise to the first 
epistle of St. John, which has been for many centuries classed 
throughout all Christendom as one of “ the Catholic Epistles,” 
would attest its own antiquity. And if, to any, even this clear 
proof of the existence of a Greek manuscript containing the dis- 
puted passage in the fourth century or the fifth should still seem 
insufficient to outweigh that merely negative evidence of the 
omission of the passage from most of the Greek manuscripts now 


extant, there is yet a most important fact concerning those manu- 
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scripts which has never been duly considered by their overweening 
admirers and devotees in the discussion of this question, It is 
this. In the large majority of the “ Greek manuscripts of the New 
Testament ” so called, “the Catholic Epistles” are entirely want- 
ing. It is, therefore, utterly illogicai—a very shallow fallacy at 
the best—to say that the weight of evidence from all the Greek 
manuscripts is against a certain brief clause in one of those epistles, 
concerning which the large majority of those manuscripts,contain 
ing no part of those epistles, cannot give any testimony whatever, 
one way or the other, even to the extent of a mere negative of 
omission, 

But further still. The peculiar reading of the eighth verse, 
cited from Vigilius and Idacius—* There are three that bear wit- 
ness in earth: the water, the blood and the body; and the three 
are in us ”’—was recently submitted to an investigator of ancient 
manuscripts and various readings, who is one of the best experts 
in this country, and the result of his investigation shows how 
irrelevant is any reference to “the majority of Greek manuscripts,” 
concerning the omission of a brief clause from one of “ the Cath 
olic Epistles,” while no portions of any of those Epistles are found 
ini the majority of such manuscripts. Naming the several editions 
of the Greek Testament by Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, Scholz 
and Tischendorf, together with Scrivener’s full collation of fifty 
marmuscripts, appended to his edition of the ‘Codex Augiensis,” 
he says: “ These are all the original sources of information, rela- 
tive to cursive manuscripts, which can be consulted in this coun- 
try.” But, while he thus reveals the utter inadequacy of the 
American apparatus for a critical revision of the Text of the New 
Testament, he notes also the important fact that no more than 
fifteen of those fifty manuscripts contain the Catholic Epistles. 
With this very defective apparatus an American Committee for 
the ditticult work of revising the Greek Text of the New Testa- 
ment can hardly rise to the position of * playing second ” in the 
new concert of harmonious critics who take so much from one 
another at second hand. 

Not less defective, probably, is the best preparation in this 
country for examining the extant manuscripts of the Latin Vul- 
gate; but, according to some who profess to have examined those 
manuscripts in Europe, not less than forty-nine out of fifty contain 
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the disputed passage in I. John, v.7.. And in connection with the 
clear testimony of the Latin of Vigilius Tapsensis to the fact that 
it was in Greek manuscripts before his time, and the same testi- 
mony of Idacius Clarus concerning the fourth century, that over- 
whelming weight of evidence from manuscripts of the Latin Vul- 
gate in favor of the disputed passage is by no means unimportant. 

There is yet another point worthy of notice in the peculiar read- 
ing of the eighth verse given by Vigilius. The fact that one of the 
best experts in ancient manuscripts and various readings in this 
country could find no trace of that remarkable reading in all the 
sources of information which can be consulted here, shows at least 
the candor of Vigilius, in adopting a reading which, if uot alto- 
gether unique, was certainly common in his day. And if he 
copied it trom Idacius, and Idacius possibly from some writer yet 
more ancient, then the candor of all such writers in preserving a 
reading so peculiar becomes very conspicuous, and in this view of 
the origin of that reading the Greek source from which it was 
evidently derived is traceable back to a very early period. 

Here, then, most clearly appears the truth of the testimony re- 
corded by Vigilius in the whole of that quotation from the Apos- 
tle John. Whether it was first made by Vigilius or [dacius or by 
some writer more ancient than either, the writer who made it was 
eminently a man of candor and sincerity and entirely honest in 
making that record, Otherwise he would not have quoted the 
seventh verse fully and precisely in connection with that peculiar 
reading of the eighth verse. For that reading would certainly 
have exposed the whole citation to perilous or fatal objections from 
his antagonist if the seventh verse could have been called in ques- 
tion as no part of Holy Scripture. 

But this view of the testimony of Vigilius, as eminently candid 
and therefore unquestionable, demands at this point some fitting 
notice of the famous Porson, the champion of the grand assault 
made upon the disputed passage about a hundred years ago. He 
gives the peculiar reading of the eighth verse as from Vigilius— 
(Letters to Travis, p. 156), He then attempts to dispatch Vigilius 
with a sneer and almost scouts the existence of Idacius Clarus, 
He also repeats the peculiar reading as from Beatus and Kretius 
(p. 855), comparatively insignificant writers. But he strangely 


translates the word caro in that reading, “ flesh” and not “ body ” 
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although it is the common Latin for body in the Apostles’ Creed, 
—in the clause “the resurrection of the body’—and it is used in 
this sense by Quintilian and Seneca, if not by Cicero. And the 
same word, taken directly from the Latin, is used in Spanish and 
French and some Italian versions of the Creed. So, with all his 
reputation as a Greek scholar and grammarian, Porson, through a 
singular defect in his knowledge of Latin, failed to detect the 
Greek source of that peculiar reading of Vigilius. And yet he 
seems to have perceived and felt the force of that remarkable testi- 
mony of Vigilius in its striking connection of the seventh verse, as 
an express citation of the words of the Apostle John, with an 
erroneous reading of the eighth verse. For, in his favorite way, 
he tries to overwhelm with a cloud of confusion those who might 
be disposed to follow out the questions which such a reading could 
hardly fail to suggest to candid, careful inquirers. But of all who 
follow him in rejecting Ll. John,v.7, none venture, like him, to dis 
parage the testimony of Vigilius. Tischendorf, one of the latest 
and certainly not the least candid of them, gives the peculiar read- 
ing of the eighth verse in Latin,as Alford also had done before 
him. But neither Tischendorf nor Alford nor any other critic 
here known makes any comment upon it as an important or sug- 
vestive variation, nor any objection against Vigilius as a witness. 

As then it is rather the integrity of Holy Scripture than the 
doctrine of the Trinity that is involved in the question of the 
genuineness of I, John, v. 7, so is this established, by evidence 
hardly less than marvellous, through a Latin reading which 
clearly connects that disputed passage with the Greek Text of the 
New Testament in the most critical period of its transmission 
from the original language to other tongues. And it may be 
sately and reverently pronounced a signal interposition of Divine 
providence that the manifest mistakes of some copyist in transcrib 
ing the eighth verse of L. John, v., have been so wonderfully over- 
ruled to elucidate and establish, at this late day, the genuineness 
of the seventh verse, long disputed and often loudly condemned 
by some men of no small reputation for theological learning and 
Christian candor. 

Here it is important to note that even so stanch a defender of the 
disputed passage as the Rev. Frederick Nolan, in his “Inquiry into 


the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, or Received Text of the Greek 
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Testament,” concedes too much when he says (p. 293), “If this 
verse be received, it must be admitted on the sole testimony of the 
Western Church, so far at least as respects the external evidence ;” 
and again (p. 575) that “ We receive it on the testimony of the 
African Church.” For the Latin records, fully authenticated 
and universally admitted, in which that testimony is preserved, 
prove with one accord, by their very words and phrases, not only 
in the writings of Vigilius and Idacius but also in the clear dis- 
criminating Latin of Tertullian and Cyprian, that the reading of 
the Received Text and the Authorized Version, in I. John, v. 7, is 
the true reading of the original Greek. 

This fact is only less striking im the Latin phrase of Cyprian, 
“hi tres unum sunt ”—an exact translation of the phrase, OvToL 
Ou Tpers Ev evorv, which is the Greek of the seventh verse, but 
not of the eighth—than in the remarkable citation of the seventh 
verse by Vigilius, in connection with a peculiar and unquestiona- 
bly Greek reading of the eighth verse. But beyond all the testi- 
mony of more ancient writers that of Vigilius T'apsensis, who has 
been brought in by the opposers of I. John, v. 7, for the purpose 
of disparaging its claims, thoroughly and most providentially 
vindicates the integrity of the Received Text of the Greek Testa- 
ment in that most boldly disputed and very rashly condemned 
passage ; often pronounced spurious without any due investiga- 
tion, sometimes with silly flippaney, upon the mere dictum of 
those who make an important question to hinge upon their view 
of the opinions or votes of some assumed majority of a certain 
class taken for a test. For example: A writer in a late number 
of the Contemporary Review says of I. John, v. 7, that “ Hardly 
a clergyman of average scholarship now believes it to be genuine.” 
Well, then, let itstand, as it now does, safe and secure in the keep- 
ing of clergymen of more than average scholarship, even though 
they be a small minority. For sach there are, able and ready to 
detect and expose the fallacies by which those who take too much 
on hearsay and at second hand are misled into new conceits and 
given to change. 

There is much need of such detection and exposure while 
some who would by no means be classed as merely “of average 
scholarship” mislead each other. Witness the strange mis- 


take of some members of the English Committees of Revision ; 
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editors of “ The Bible with Various Renderings and Readings.” 
They say in their preface, over their own names, that “the Text 
from which the Authorized Version is translated is substantially 
identical with that of the first edition of the Greek Testament 
published by Erasmus, in 1516, an edition based upon not more 
than five manuscripts, and those chosen almost at random, without 
any regard to their intrinsic value.” And this, though it is noto- 
rious in the history of the Received Text of the Greek Testament, 
that Erasmus omitted from his tirst edition, published in 1516 and 
also again in 1518-19, in fact, from all published by him previous 
to the edition of 1522, not only the disputed passage of I. John, v. 
7. but also that other noted passage, the last clause of I. John, ii. 23. 
The truth is—and it ought to have been familiar, from the very 
start to all who have taken upon themselves to meddle with this 
subject—that the Text of the Authorized Version agrees more 
nearly with the edition of the Greek Testament published by 
Erasmus, in 1522, in which, after long deliberation, he “replaced” 
lL. John, v. 7, than with his first edition of 1516. Nor did he, in 
1522, insert the last clause of L. John, ii. 23. The Text of the 
Authorized Version then instead of being “ substantially identical 
with that of the first edition of the Greek Testament, published 
by Erasmus in 1516,” is directly at variance with it in some of 
the most controverted passages, including the one that has been 
more debated than almost all others together. 

Surely such a work as “the Bible with Various Renderings and 
Readings,” which is valuable for its many references whether 
more or less accurate in the figures or more or less defective in 
the names, ought not to be marred in the preface by a mistake so 
misleading, especially in a merely historical statement. For, if 
that statement means anything, it implies, contrary to the truth, 
that there were in later editions of the Greek Testament by 
Erasmus changes more or less disparaging to “the Text from 
which the Authorized Version is translated.” 

But the assertion that “the edition of 1516” was “based upon 
not more than five manuscripts ” is another very strange mistake. 
Erasmus himself calls it on the Title-page “The Whole New 
Instrument, diligently revised and corrected, not only according 
to the true Greek”—literally, “the Greek Verity”—‘“but also ae- 


cording to the testimony of many manuscripts, both ancient and 
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corrected, of each language ”—for it was the New Testament in 
Latin as well as in Greek—“ and lastly, according to the citation, 
correction and interpretation of the most approved authors.”' He 
adds the names of nine, and on the title-page of the second 
edition three others, of the most prominent among the Fathers, 
from Origen to Augustine. And those writings, it is safe to say, 
have never yet been so thoroughly read and studied, in the Greek 
and Latin, by the members of the Committees for the new revis- 
ion of the English Bible, as they had been by Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam nearly four hundred years ago, before the art of printing had 
made manuscripts so rare in comparison with printed volumes as 
they now are and so little known to many of the best scholars 
except by report and through printed fac-similes. 

A few then of such mistakes as those about Erasmus, which 
have been here traced to the English Committees of Revision, 
should give them pause and might justly require them in an ad 
vanced stage of their work to revise their own reasons for revision, 
if not also their plan and method under which such mistakes are 
possible. The least that can be required, for the sake of all the 
interests thus put at stake, is that every statement concerning 
former revisions of the Text or the Translation, uttered by those 
who are attempting or advocating farther revision, should be most 
scrupulously weighed and, if possible, made absolutely correct. 

But among such well weighed and absolutely correct statements 
can never be reckoned the rash assertion that J. John, v. 7, was 
retained in the Authorized Version by the translators of 1611 


1 Novum instrumentum omne, diligenter recognitum et emendatum, non solum ad 
Greecam veritatem, verumetiam ad multorum utriusque linguz codicum, eorumque 
veterum simul et emendatorum fidem; postremo, ad probatissimorum auctorum cita- 
tionem, emendationem et interpretationem.” That general term, “instrumeutum,” of 
a very wide signification, shows that Erasmus saw the difficulty of translating data 
into Latin by any other word except testamentum; although some ancient writers 
had suggested pactum and foedus, But there is no such difficulty in English ; dratyny 
being often fitly translated “covenant;” which is the most suitable rendering in 
some places, but not possible in all. For dcafyxy signifies, literally, ‘a disposing; ’ 
and in the New Testament, specifically according to the context, sometimes, “ a cov 
nant,” and sometimes, perforce, “a testament.” See Heb..x, 16. And Erasmus 
used Zestamentum on the title-page of all other editions. But is the uniform trans- 
lation of dca@p«n, in Latin versions, a method to be imitated in English? If so the 
literal rendering, the most general term, ‘‘a disposing,” should be used in alli places. 
That would be vague eaough for any rationalist, but very tame and silly. 
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without the sanction of any Greek manuscript more ancient than 
the sixteenth century. That assertion betrays its own inaccuracy 
in its hasty words, which plainly show that it is always repeated, 
as it was at first made, without investigation and without reflee- 
tion. The era of manuscripts did not include the sixteenth 
century. The whole of that century—a time of almost unpar 
alleled activity and application of intellect—belongs to the new 
era of printing which, from the first, made manuscripts needless 
for the diffusion of literature. And to repeat that rash assertion 
about manuscripts of the sixteenth century, in the face of all that 
Erasmus recorded on his title-pages from 1516 to 1522, and in the 
notes of his edition of 1524, is to renounce all reasonable discus 
sion of this question, in which his clear testimony and most candid 
and deliberate judgment can never be set aside. «His precise 
record, clearly detining the results of diligent investigation during 
the long era of manuscripts which had not in fact ended before he 
began his wonderful labors, will stand, as long as truth shall last, 
a firm barrier and safe warning against hasty conclusions from 
manuscripts discovered since his time, and a constant reminder 
of the possibility of further discoveries adverse to such conclu 
sions. And to his plain record must be added that of others, only 
less diligent, during the first century after the era of manuscripts, 
as the real basis of the Received ‘l'ext of the Greek Testament 
frem which the Authorized Version was translated. 

But probably above all other editors of the Greek Testament to 
this day Erasmus paid due regard to the Latin evidence as 
well as the Greek. And to> neglect or slight the Latin evidence’ 
in a question of various readings in the Greek Text of the New 
Testament, is not less unreasonable than to attempt to rescind the 
Latin and Norman French diction from the English language 
so copious with that diction, and incomplete without it—and to 
rely upon the scanty fabric of the old Saxon speech for all the 
purposes ot English literature. For not only is the Latin evidence 
indispensable to a full view of various readings in the Greek Text, 
but the Greek evidence and the Latin are as thoroughly interwo- 
ven in Christian literature, through the ages all along, as are the 
Latin and Saxon materials of the English language in its splendid 
texture, and as inseparable. The one can never supersede nor set 


aside the other. Both must be always taken together. And by the 
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plain record of the Latin evidence, directly and clearly entwined 
with the Greek and drawn out from it, the disputed passage of I. 
John, v. 7, is proved to have been in the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment so anciently that it cannot with reason be now expunged. 
The testimony borne by Erasmus, nearly four hundred years ago, 
will remain forever true, that “the manuscripts—both the Greek 
and the Latin—vary.” That testimony he recorded in 1524 and 
at the same time frankly repeated that he did not find the disputed 
passage in most of the Greek manuscripts which he had seen. 
The question of its genuineness then cannot be decided by the 


testimony of manuscripts. That is the verdict of the era of man- 


uscripts, reached by the most diligent investigation at the close of 


that era, most interesting in the history of literature, yet rarely 
appreciated in its most important aspects. That verdict, based 
upon such positive evidence at that time, no speculations and con- 
jectures can now set aside. And diligent, thorough scholars, in 
search of the whole truth of history upon this question, must dis- 
cuss it on broader ground than Biblical critics commonly have in 
view. Thorongh scholars recognize the fact, that every Latin Version 


made before the era of printing, and having a diction of its own 


distinet from that of other Latin versions, implies the existence of 


a Greek manuscript from which that translation was made. 


When this fact is duly regarded by all whom it concerns a vast 


advance will be made toward the true and safe decision of 


this long controversy, by a thorough comparison and combination 
of “the Greek evidence” and “the Latin evidence” from all 
sources, not as two kinds of testimony having rival or unequal 
claims to attention and regard, but strictly co-equal wherever they 
can be traced as contemporaneous. Both alike records, in ancient 
manuscripts, of readings received when those manuscripts—the 
Latin as well as the Greek—were penned ; two living streams of 
Holy Truth and cherished knowledge of that truth ; there flowing 
in their own proper channels as distinct tributaries for the diffusion 
of revealed wisdom among the nations; here intermingled, roll- 
ing on with all their affluence of sacred learning above the ruins 
of the old philosophy, both Greek and Latin. 


N. E. CORNWALL. 

















A POLICY FOR THE CHURCHILL IN THE NATION. 


The Church of England is our most venerable and loving 
mother. But the English State, or rather the English Govern- 
ment (we use the word in the modern Parliamentary sense), has 
always oppressed the Church at home and in the Colonies. Into 
the North American Colonies of England came thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of English Churchmen, and the State 
left them unprovided with the means of Grace, that were their 
birthright as Englishmen, for the purpose of currying favor with 
political Dissenters. 

They could not in England root out the Episcopate or put a 
stop to Episcopal orders and to Contirmations. They could not 
force the laity of England by thousands and tens of thousands out 
of the Church and into Dissent. But all this the English Govern- 
ment contrived to do for the English Churchmen that settled in 
her North American Colonies. They gave them no Bishops to 
ordain for them a Colonial ministry, while all dissenting bodies 
were left free to perfect their own organizations. And when the 
clergy and laity ot the English Church would have endowed 
Bishoprics at their own expense, then the English ministers of 
the State resolutely impeded and prevented such action. And 
when Drs. Talbot and Welton were consecrated Bishops by the 
Nonjurors (about 1720, A. D.) to serve the Church in the 
Colonies, without endowment or State rank or title, they instantly 
“served Welton with his majesty’s writ of Privy Seal, command- 
ing him on his allegiance to return to Great Britain.” They put 
him then on board a British man-of-war and landed him in Portu- 
gal where he died. They discharged Talbot from his poorly paid 
misssionary Office and *‘commanded him to surcease officiating.” 
The English Government would not allow its own established 
Church of England to be organized in its own Colonies, or Epis- 
copacy to exist in them on any terms. If an English subject in 
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New England or Virginia wished according to the Rubric to be 
confirmed he had to travel all the way to London! If he were de- 
sirous of Episcopal ordination he had to cross the stormy Atlantic ! 

The English Church in the Colonies could have no Bishops, no 
Councils or Convocations or Synods, no Church-courts or Church- 
law, no Cathedrals to be centres of Church worship and Church 
life and Church work. The English Government of set and de- 
liberate purpose kept the English clergy and laity in the Colonies 
in this unorganized and desolate position, Thus they forced them 
into the attitude and habits of Congregationalism, and the final 
result and issue of this course of action on their part was that 
when England lost her North American Colonies, (as she well de- 
served to lose them), the Church had in the whole land one 
hundred and seventy-five clergy as against four thousand digsent- 
ing ministers of all denominations! And for want of a ministry 
the ordinary population of the Colonies that had belonged to the 
English Church either joined themselves to the pious dissenting 
bodies that were nearest to them locally, or were carried off from 
the Church en masse by the Methodists. For it is safe to say that 
almost the whole body of the early Methodists had been mem- 
bers of the English Colonial Church. Such was the result to 
the Church in this land of more than two hundred years of Eng- 
lish rule. 

In the North—that is the New England States, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania—immediately after the Revolution, the 
clergy were a scattered remnant of disheartened and desponding 
men. Hardly would they have come together but for the indom- 
itable energy of Seaburv and the calm faith of White. And in 
the South the clergy England had sent among us were with few 
exceptions a stench in the nostrils of God and man, the disrepu- 
table scurf and scum of her State establishment. 

Owing to these results of English policy the Church in the 
United States entered upon her separate existence in a very feeble 
and desolate condition indeed, The only thing she had in the 
way of Chuech organization was the one fact of the Apostolic 
succession ; and excepting this, which England gave us grudgingly 


and by constraint, everything in the way of organization and of 
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modes of Church life and Church procedure we have had slowly 
and tentatively to provide for ourselves. 

From the habitual and loving use of the Prayer-book in public 
and private many deep and farsighted thoughts that did not lie 
upon the surface of society have come into the mind of the Church 
as to its own principles of life and growth and progress. From 
the sad experience of our clergy under the Congregationalist Pew- 
renting System that has come down upon us from the English era 
principles of hope have shone forth amidst the gloom. We have 
learned what we want at the least, by what we have suffered. But 
as clergymen and as gentlemen we feel that our teaching under 
this systern has been hard. From the learning of our Bishops and 
other clergy constantly going back to the Scriptures and the 
writers of the Primitive Church we have come to understand that 
there are in existence in the Church, principles of action and of 
faith unknown to Europe for a thousand years, and yet scriptural 
and Church-like and true. And we have been quietly putting 
them to the test, “ in sundry times and divers manners,” here in 
the United States. 

Having by the advice and influence of Bishop White intro- 
duced the laity into the councils of the Church Diocesan and Na- 
tional as a co-ordinate power with the presbyterate, we have found 
by experience the value of this step, so opposite as it is to all 
European ecclesiastical tradition, Romanist, Anglican and Metho- 
dist. For we believe it to be a fact that the calm and deliberate 
wisdom of our laity, those especially that have been judges in our 
State or National courts, has again and again rescued the Church 
in the Nation and in every State from rocks upon which it might 
have been wrecked, or quicksands in which it might have been 
engulfed. And this judicial element has imparted to our National 
Council a tone of self-control and‘of grave dignity that does not 
exist in any other legislative body in the country. 

By all these means the Church in the United States from the 
times of Seabury, White and Hobart, has been rising upward to 
the full thought of her duty and to the highest and broadest con 
sciousness of her innate and organic powers. She has come to 
understand what she herself is, and what this New World is where- 


in she is placed. The child cast out as it were, and abandoned and 
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left wholly unprovided for, and in its growing youth utterly 
despised, has awakened te the consciousness of its strength. It 
is beginning very rapidly to understand what a work there is in 
the world for it to do, and that it has the heart and the hands, the 
bulk and the brain to do it. 

For the last six and thirty years (the length of my ministry in 
the Church) there has been, as I have seen, a constant and unceas- 
ing awakening of the Church over the whole land—and of every 
great-hearted clergyman and layman in it, everywhere—in the 
great cities and in the smallest villages—to the thought of works 
for God and Christ and this poor humanity of ours here upon 
earth, to be done in thé Church, through the Church, and by the 
Church. And men have spoken out their thoughts. And more 
or less their thoughts have been realized. The first missionary 
Bishop of the Churech—Bishop Kemper—how forlorn he went 
forth to the mighty West, only two presbyters upholding his 
hands! And what an army has followed him! An enormous 
work he initiated—of which the issue is to be millions and tens of 
millions of baptized men and women in this great Mississippi 
Valley, as the little seed he sowed in sorrow shoots up and spreads 
and covers the land. 

Again, Dr. Muhlenberg started among us the idea of Chureh 
education in colleges and schools, the ideas also of Church Hos- 
pitals and of Sisterhoods of devoted Churchwomen. And these 
institutions which he began in the Church are alive indestructibly 
—ever growing. Do notall our cities East and West—Chicago 
and St. Louis in the centre of the land as well as New York and 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and New Orleans on its extreme 
borders—bear witness that the Church has received that immortal 
seed from him, and that from him it is in our hearts and souls a 
principle enacted for ever, that ene work of the Church of God 
for man is to teach, and feed, and heal ? 

I myself remember the time, not very long ago, when the 
Bishop was thought to be a dignified and kindly but merely for- 
mal functionary—whose one occupation was to ordain when ordi- 


nation was required, to confirm when called upon by a rector to 


confirm, to consecrate churches with impressive dignity of bearing 


—an official of the Church in fact, who in every way was rather 
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redundant and ornamental than essential or necessary to prac- 
tical religion. But the Church Councils of Clergy and Laity 
which were brought in by Bishop White taught us very soon 
that Bishops are legislators. Bishop Hobart in his life and career 
brought out the fact most emphatically that they are rulers and 
governors. And again their own manifold experience has taught 
the clergy, the laity, and themselves, that they have in fact the 
highest pastoral care, and are the best of counsellors. And now 
in these latter days the Church has come to know that her Bishops 
ought to be and are the first of missionaries, the leaders of our host 

The Cathedral, also slowly but surely coming into existence, is 
most distinctly bringing up again the trath which the Christian 
community knew so well in the latter days of the Roman Empire 
and in the age of Charlemagne, that to the heathen masses in the 
cities the Bishop with his clergy is the best of all Christianizers, 
the best of all civilizers. The Bishop in the Cathedral is, as the 
world and the Chureh in the past ages has seen—and as one day 
again it will diseover—the one and only leader in whose power it 
is placed by God’s gift to make way against the rising flood of 
barbarism, atheism and immorality in our American cities, which 
we have received from Europe; to subdue and convert to Christ 
the desolate masses in whose heart lies deep-seated and venomous 
discontent with society and all its institutions,—utter abhorrenee 
of the Gospel as it is a controlling and a conservative power—and 
insane and demoniac hatred of capital and its owners, A select 
and genteel Christianity, organized and based upon the pew-rent sys 
tem, shuts out and excludes all that cannot pay, that is all the poor 
and destitute of the city. The Bishop, with his Cathedral organized 
as in primitive Christian times, goes forth and seeks after them, 
ealls them in and converts them. Even from mere apprehensive 
and conservative terror in a very short time the wealth of the 
wealthy and the applause of the fearful will be sustaining our 
Cathedrals with one consent. We are just now beginning to feel 
the social value to our cities of the Bishop in the Cathedral, and 
thirty years hence all men will see it, inside the Church and out- 
side. 

And so I eould run over and reeount many things more that | 


myself have seen, evident signs and indications of the upward 
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rising of the heart and thought of the Church to the work that is 
before her in this land, and of the coming forth in her of organic 
powers unsuspected and undreamed of in past years by ordinary 
men. And yet her deeper and more considerate minds had seen 
them in the history of past ages and known them to exist, and 
that they could come forth and be exerted when in God’s oppor- 
tunity and man’s necessity they were requisite. For our faith is 
that there is a “holy city, the new Jerusalem, coming down from 
God out of Heaven prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. 
And the tabernacle of God is with men and He will dwell with 
them and they shall be his people and God himself shall be with 
them and shall be their God.”’ “And in the midst of it (The City 
of God) he showed me a pure river of the water of life proceeding 
out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. And in the midst of the 
street of it and on either side of the river there was the tree of life 
which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yieldeth her fruit every 
month, and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations.” 

Everywhere is the conviction growing that this is true. 
That there is a Church of God upon earth. That in the 
Church is the remedy for all the moral and spiritual diseases of hu- 
manity, the healing powers for all man’s sicknesses, if we only had 
the living faith to discover them and draw them forth and apply 
them. Everywhere is the opinion coming to the surface that here 
in this land there exist in the Church the elements and the oppor- 
tunities of a truer, higher, nobler Christian life than the world has 
seen for a thousand years. Young and old, rich and poor, girls 
and boys, married men and women, all that can think and feel 
are becoming convinced that under the shelter and within the 
bosom of the Church in this land is the future home of a most real 
and most true, a broad and free and fruitful Christian and civilized 
American life, if we could only have the steadfast faith fo /ive in 
it and by #¢, and thus to form its principles into methods and 
standards for ourselves and our families. And this thought is 
widely spread even among those whose ideas and definitions are 
by no means the same as ours. 

Thus is passing away the black and barren despondency of the 


1 Rev. xxi, 2.8. * Rev. xxii, 1.2. 
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earlier days of the Church in the United States when all we could 
say for ourselves was that “ our people that were pious were at the 
least as pious as those in the non-Episcopal Churches; when our 
ablest and best educated men thought that “the Church was not 
adapted for the masses of the American people but only for the 
educated and refined classes in our seaboard cities.” The dull, 
spiritless dead time is gone when we were content to be tolerated 
and live, to be permitted to exist under the cold and un- 
friendly eye of the “ fervent” Methodist, the “ energetic” Bap- 
tist, the “strong” Presbyterian. That time has passed away, 
American men and women with the full tide of free life in their 
veins are living our Chureh lite, and thinking our Church 
thought. And under the influence of this new blood and this 
new position there are many among us just now who are saying, 
“Shall not all men yet be brought within this Chureh ? Is it not, 
in its constitution and the grounds it stands upon, a home for all 
Christians? Are not its principles, its doctrines, its liturgy and 
its sacraments a broad and genial platform whereupon all in this 
land that profess the name of Christ may stand together ?” 
Again—Is not this, in which we have believed as the Church 
ot (vod 


in which all the broken fragments of a sect-rent and sect-wearied 


, is it not that One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church 
Christian world shall re-unite and be at rest; and each find in its 
wide and full and deep Catholic Faith not only its own 
fragment of truth in which it had dwelt with such firmness and 
such deep rooted and persistent convictions, but the living body, 
whole and complete, of all truth, concerning God and man, this 
world and that to come? Shall not all Christians then in this 
land become united and be one in Christ, and “in the one body 
and in the one Spirit,” the Church and the Holy Spirit, confess 
and receive, “one Lord, one faith, one Baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all and through all?”" And then- 

this restored and re-united Christianity having its first new home in 
this New World, dwelling here between the two great oceans, 


ganized by the providence of God our Father and 


newly or 
full of the life of Christ and of His Spirit of Love to 


! Ephesians iv. 45, 46 
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all, shall it not ery aloud to the fainting and perishing Christian- 
ity of Europe, nay, to the dead Churches of the old Asiatic and 
African world ; “And the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God ; and they that hear shall live.” 

“And asa missionary Church to the old worlds of Asia and 
Africa and to the yet untaught islands of the Indian Ocean; as 
a reforming Church,—in precedents of order and policy, in prin- 
ciples of faith, in love to God and man,—to the Sects and 
Establishments of Europe—shall not this Church in this land 
so live and so be seen by all the Christian world? And 


as the Church of the English Reformation in its origin and 





principles—only full grown and perfected on our soil—with all 
its weaknesses cast away, all its defects remedied, shall it not be 
in our land and nation the American Catholic Church? Its 
Bishops in every city; its Churches over all the land, a Church 
within easy reach of every home and house; the whole people 
within its borders, baptized with its baptism, worshipping at its 
altars? The latest and the greatest issue and result of God’s 
providences in the unrolling ages, “a Church entirely free among 


a people entirely free.” 
“ Time’s greatest offspring is its last.” 


There is no doubt that these great thoughts are dwelling and 
fructifying in the hearts of this whole Church. And with them, 
side by side, living thoughts of our national position and our 
national hopes, in the current of God’s providence and the coming 
history of the world, are rising up and spreading every where. 
Thoughts these are that are founded upon no poetic dreams, but 
upon the granite basis of evident facts, open to the eyes of all the 
world that can see and will not shut their eyes. 

For this land in all its facts, suggests manifold grand ideas to 
allits inhabitants, geographically,historically and politically. The 
Continent of the two Americas, North and South, temperate and 
tropical—the one is but the complement of the other in the com 
ing era of the ultimate civilization—extends directly from North 
to South, transverse to the direction of the earth’s motion and at 
right angles to the current of humanity in its westward flow. It 
reaches upon the surface of the globe almost from pole to pole, 
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stretching towards the south one hundred and thirty-eight degrees 
of latitude. And it lies between the two great oceans of the 
world. The greatest wonder therefore in the records of our race 
is that it was not discovered in the earliest ages; that it entered 


into history so very late, in the last two years of the fifteenth 


century after Christ. 

Geographically considered the fact is tremendous. ‘ The dis- 
covery of a continent so large that ¢7¢ may be said to han 
doubled the habitable world is an event so much the more evrand 
and interesting that nothing parallel to it ean ever occur again in 


the history of the world.” It has the greatest mass of arable 


land in the world, being four times as large as Europe. It 
is free from such vast deserts as cover a large part of the surface 
of Asia and Africa, and not only withdraw a great portion of the 
soil from the use of man, but are obstacles to communication 


between the settle districts, and generate that intense heat that is 


Lf 


often injurious to health and always destructive to industry. 
There is no part of its soil so far from the ocean as the cen- 


tral regions of Asia and Africa. It has on the two oceans 
and the Gulf of Mexico the largest extent of coast-line, th 
nuinber of good harbors, that any Continent possesses. 
navigable rivers both in North and South America reach into the 
interior of the Continent. The Amazons, LaPlata, St. Lawrence, 

Yukon—there are no such 


createst 


And its 


Missisippi, even the little known 


river-systems in the world. Through them the navigation of the 


Ocean reaches into the heart of the Continent. From Chicago wi 


have a line of sea-going vessels to Norway. From St. Paul in 
Minnesota, far up in the Northwest, two thousand miles from the 


Sea, we can sail direct to Liverpool. 


On the surface of God’s earth there is for man no other such land 
in all that man requires; in agriculture, both of the temperate and 


the tropical regions; in its extent of pasture land for the raising 


’Enecyclopcedia Britannica, Ninth Edition. London and Bos S75 »] 
p. 706 Article ‘AMERICA.’ 
or almost a l irts in s y wraphical an 


It may save trouble to say that f« 
statistical paragraphs, we refer to 
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of cattle, sheep, horses and all other animals for food or 
clothing or draught ; in tbe fisheries both of the sea-coast and of the 
interior rivers great and small, from the Columbia and the 
Amazons, the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence, even to the small- 
est brook that trickles down the hills. And in the produce of 
mining industry, there is elsewhere no such abundant treasure-house 
of gold and silver and iron and copper and coai and salt, 
as is this Jand. The products of the mine that in all the 
world beside are scattered over many countries and nations are 
all here within the limits of one land. Elsewhere minerals lie 
under barren and unproductive ground, here they are covered by 
fertile soil. The farmer raises huge crops of corn over rich coal lands 
Illinois and Kansas. Iron mountains and vine lands are near 
neighbors in Missouri. Wheat of the best and lead and copper 


are in Wisconsin. Coal and salt and gypsum and lands of unlim- 








ited productiveness in peaches and all other fruits are in Michigan. 





. \ 
The best products of the whole world are all here together. 
Hi , . 
) No other such land is on the surface of the globe for God and 
Ht - , . 
HI man. The Church saw it one hundred years ago, and since that time 
i - she thanks God for it in a regular service yearly in all her tem- 
i ples; and the prayers that she offers, the thanksgiving that she 
i utters, the lessons that she teaches in that service, are worthy of 
the earliest and the best days of Christian devotion. And, above 
\ ) j 
H all, the lesson that she has chosen from the Old Law is so instrue- 
i tive to the people, so descriptive, that the Legislator and Prophet 
i seems almost in the old “Land of Promise” to have seen the 
new. We cite a few verses of that lesson. | " 
' “Therefore thou shalt keep the commandments of the Lord thy God, to walk in His a“ 
ways, and to fear Him. For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a 
land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills; 
A land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig trees, and pomegranates; a land of oil- 
’ . * * 
; olive, and honey; a land wherein thow shalt eat bread without scarceness; thou shalt 
! not lack any thing in it; a land whose stones are iron and out of whose hills thou 
mayest dig brass. When thou hast eaten and art full, then thou shalt bless the Lord thy 
i God for the good land which he hath given thee.” ? 
i ws sion 
i 
ig 1“The New Continent may be stiled emphatically a land of promise.” Encyclo. 
il Britannica. 
i} od 
| ? Deut. viii. 6-19. 
: 
| 
ij 
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Again, historically this land is the terminus, the end and fall 
stop of all the Aryan emigrations. The nations that started west- 
ward from the Indian Caucasus so long ago, two thousand years it 
may he before the Christian era—Celts, Greco-Romans, Teutons 
and Sclavonians—all the Aryan races that passed from Asia into 
Kurope and made history there in their westward march, are 
bringing their long emigration to an end by their final settlement 
as one united people here. The Aryan emigration-flood had been 
divided in Europe into many nations, some great, some small. The 
islands in Europe, the mountain ridges sloping to the sea, the many 
peninsulas and continental spaces broken up by mountain ranges, 
have kept them apart, have made them nations, with national 
hatreds, have trained them in war and mutual conflict for ages 
until now. And now they are coming here to re-unite, in one 
great race, in the land Which is the terminus of their long west 
ward march. This movement has lasted now for near four thou- 
sand years. Their exodus from Asia embraces all the history of 
the world, all the education that God has given to man. It 
is now coming to an end on the shores of the Indo-Pacific ocean. 
And they have brought here all the elements of civilization and 
religion, of science and art, of knowledge and culture, that they 
were taught in that long career. All this the Aryan races have 
brought across the sea. It is with us, our inheritance and 
possession. 

All the elements and all the methods of European polity, atid 
law are here. We have the English Common Law, and the Par- 
liamentary government of England. And also we have the grand 
ideas and generalizations of the Roman Law; for the maxims in 
the “ Declaration of Independence” which our sneering literati and 
shallow politicians in their stupid ignorance have termed “glittering 
generalities” are neither more nor less than the hard, clear cut, defi- 
nite principles of the Roman Law! These Jefferson imbibed from 
the Philosopbic and Revolutionary literature of his day, which as 
far as it was constructive in any thing was saturated with the 
principles of the Roman Law. 

In facet the so called Jeffersonian Democracy in all its funda 
mental principles (putting aside Jefferson’s own whimsical deduc- 


tions) is, rigidly and scientifically considered, neither more nor 
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less than the introduction of these principles—for which there was 
a vacant place—into the American constitution, written and un- 
written. And one day the mass of the people will find it out. 
And the “ Institutes of Justinian” shall be read in our Colleges 
as the last and the best and the most fruitful book of our Class- 
ical Latin Course. And we shall learn our Constitutional Demoe- 
racy from the original fountains of scientific law instead of 
taking it from a lot of unbelieving, paradoxical Frenchmen and 
their mouth-piece, Thomas Jefferson. 

The English Common Law is here, and also the Roman Law. 
And how far the Mosaic ideas and methods of law have gone 
among this people no man knows, but only God. Certain 
it is that the spirit and temper of this grand and very scientific 
legislative code is largely alive among this people—a spirit and 
temper wonderfully different from the Pharisaic and Puritanic 
interpretation of it. 

But the Feudal Law is dead among us. Its principles, which 
are largely alive in England even to this day, are absolutely gone 
and vanished here. The land is no longer every thing, and the 
inan a mere appendage in his generation to the land. The man 
as in the Roman Law is every thing, and the land is his, as are his 
cattle or money or furniture. “ Real property” has no longer 
the meaning that it had in Feudal times. Its title he can pass 
just as easily as that of his personal property. The man owns 
the land now instead of the land owning the man. ‘“ Tenure ” is 
gone; “services” are vanished; rights social, judicial and leg- 
islative depending absolutely on blood and lordship over land’ are 
all wiped out. And although the terms of the Feudal Law are 
still in use in our courts they are dead technicalities that have 
absolutely no meaning, dry husks which one day will be swept out 
of doors. 

The Feudal Law is dead; but the Common Law—the English 
law of the traditional thought and principles of a free and 
Christian people; the Roman Law—the legislation of grand ideas 


regarding the State and the Man—wronught out in distinct verbal 


' Nulla terra sine domino. 
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form by the judicial wisdom of ages; and the grand principles of 
the Mosaic Code—which is based upon the absolute morality of 
the Ten Commandments, and sees the personal and almighty God 
as Lord of the whole Earth and the one Law Giver '—those three 
laws are alive among us, and are shaping the destinies and form- 
ing the character of this people, in this new world, in a way and 
to an extent that God only can know or understand or appreciate. 

A New World! How strange it is this land, lying upon the 
surface of the Globe as it does, should not have been “discovered,” 
as we call it, long before. For it was actually discovered ages 
before its settlement, certainly by the Northmen on the Atlantic 
side about the year 1000, A. D., and on the Pacitic coast by 
Mongols, Chinese, Malays and other Asiatics. But it was not 
discovered in the sense of being brought into the current of history 
until the very last years of the fifteenth century (1498, A. D.). 

The date is very late ; a point in time that is remarkable in many 
respects. One of those many eras it was in European history 
when after much strife and conflict all things seem settled and 
secure for ever. The Papal system in Europe at last was in full 
accord with the state. Its fierce antagonism to the Imperial 
Power was at an end. Imperialism and Papalism had become 
allied on the conditions of mutual compromise. Politically and 
religiously these two together ruled the Kuropean world. And 
socially, over the land and the peasant its only cultivator, the 
Feudal Lord was supreme. The Pope, the Emperor and the 
Feudal Lord were at last allied in one system as against the culti- 
vator and the citizen, in fact against all labor and industry. As 
the result, violence and intrigue and unscrupulons treachery, mis- 
named policy; murder and robbery and merciless desolation, 
calling themselves war; and lust and extortion and oppression, 


established as legal and persona! rights, overspread Europe. And, 


' Daniel Webster once said to one of our most eminent clergy, ‘‘ Bishop, I wish you 
would preach me a sermon on this text ‘There is one Law-giver’ (James, iv. 12) 
Oh yes’ was the reply ‘I will do it next Sunday.’ ‘You make a mistake Bishop 
replied the Statesman,’ that text would take you three weeks of as hard work as 
ever you gave in your life.” We should like to see a sermon on that text from 
Daniel Webster. The Chief Justice in England used occasionally to preach a Sermon 


at the opening of the Court, in Westminster Hall 
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when these three powers had done their worst to ruin civiliz- 
ation and Christianity in Europe, ‘hen was America discovered. 
The masses lay prostrate and overthrown over all the old world. 
The gripe of the Pope and of the Emperor was upon their pockets 
and their throats. And the castle with its Feudal Lord, and the 
monastery with its monastic priesthood believing only in the Roman 
system and hating the parish clergy and national religion, were 
neighbors to every farm and every peasant. Then, when the system 
was completed and its iron meshes covered the whole earth, then 
was this New World discovered. ‘“ When the darkness is darkest 
in Egypt, then comes Moses.” This is always the way in the 
history of man in this world. 

We look, as we have said, upon this new land, in all its aspects, 
as a supplemental world. Its discovery at that time and at the 
close of that era was in religion and morality, in politics and in 
government, a most opportune and unexpected step in the moral 
system of the world, the system of God’s providence and of His great 
and gratuitous mercy to man. The New World was settled in 
mass with the choicest nations of Europe, the highest and loftiest 
in principle and the most energetic in action of all the 
Aryan races, the Spanish, the French, the English, as the first 
constituents, the predominant elements of the new race. And 
since that time for nearly four hundred years al] the other nations 
of Europe have sent their population forth in streams more 
or less abundantly to settle here, to be assimilated and become one 
with the original stock. They change completely. They accept 
our language, our principles, our laws. They abandon their 
national hatreds, their national isolation. We know that Europe 
is filled with nations that have had no social and political union, 
no solidarity since the Roman 


apart and hate one another as 
Nay, their hatreds keep apart the inhabitants of the 


same land almost for ever! In Ireland, for instance, the Saxon 
and the Celt have lived apart for hundreds of years) They 
hate one another religiously since the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth. They have slaughtered one another for so long a time 
as a matter of Christian piety! The Spaniards and the Portu- 
guese in the Spanish Peninsula, the Magyars, the Wallachs, the 


Empire was destroyed, but stand 
a matter of national and religious 


principle ! 
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Germans in Hungary, the Greeks, the Slavs, the Armenians in 


Roumania, live wholly apart from one another in the same country. 


Historically considered the mutual hatreds of these Christians 
(so called) of Europe is simply horrible: the English, Scotch, 
Welsh and Irish; the Danes, Swedes and Norwegians; the 
Germans, Italians and French; the Spaniards, Dutch and 
Portuguese; the mutual hatred of all these nations and the 
the deeds they have done upon one another in war and peace, as 
recorded by their own historians, are not Christian in any way, but 
utterly savage and barbarian. And as for their religious wars 
(what a horrible union of incongruous terms !) beginning with the 
Albigensian Crusades and ending with the dreadful Thirty-years 
War, Dahomey and Ashantee, Feejee and Kaffir-land, have been 
mild and merciful and highly civilized compared with them. All 
these national hatreds, as we have seen, are cast away by the 
Europeans that settle here. Nay, even hereditary religious hate 
is largely coming to an end in them. In their descendants it 


becomes utterly extinct. 


Thus, is coming into distinct existence the new race, from 
all the Aryan nations of Europe, bringing with them all the 
elements of European civilization, that come from their discip- 
line in Europe of more than twenty-five hundred years. They 


have settled here to reunite in one people. 


Here we would stop for one moment and notice one peculiar 
fact. All nations of the world save this one nation, began in 
barbarism. Their first ancestors were savages. Greeks and 
Romans, English and Spanish, no matter how high they have 
risen in history, all were in their origin, uncivilized men, wild 
barbarians, savages. The United States alone of all nations 
began with civilization, with law and order and religion and 
polity, and all the institutions of the nation and the family that 
make the difference and draw the line between the civilized man 
and the savage. 

To return, this nation is kept separate from the hatreds, national 
and religious, of Europe, by her isolated position across the broad 


and stormy Atlantic, and by the wise advice of her first President 
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in his Farewell Address not to permit herself to be entangled in 
European Polities, but to keep ever apart from them. " This is 
stamped forever into the souls of the people as a fundamental 
principle of national policy. And so the people dwell alone 
and are not reckoned among the nations,‘ 

We look upon America as we have said, as a supplemental world. 
A world retained in the hand of God, kept out of history, unset- 
tled and undiscovered, until in Europe all things had come to the 
lost all hope under the crush and 
terror of these three systems: the Papal, the Imperial and the 
Feudal. Then, when the darkness over all the land was at the 


worst; until humanity had 


darkest, was opened up to the greatest nations and the boldest 
spirits in them this New World. Is it not to the thought of the 
Christian and the Statesman a land and a nation that must have 
its place in the history of the world, itsown position in the sys- 
tem of God’s providence, its peculiar relations to all the elements 
of humanity in time and space? Is it not to develope after many 
struggles such a form of polity and government as shall be for its 
own people and their peculiar interests the completest and the best ? 
And, as Athens and Rome and England in the past, has it not in 
the future many new lessons te teach the world? We believe so. 
We believe in this nation and this land. We believe in its pecul- 
iar position, geographical and historical, religious and social, legal 
and constitutional, in the system of the world—that system 
whose two factors are the free-will of man and the decrees of God, 
that is His good purposes for humanity, finally to be carried out, 
although long delayed, often seeming utterly to fail. 

And not the less do we believe in the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, that in despite of all repulses and deteats it 
will finally overspread the whole world so that “the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.”’? 
And that by the workings of God’s providence in history a period 
shall arrive when there shall be no man upon the earth but shall 


be a civilized and a Christian man. 


'Lo the people shall dwell alone and shall not be reckoned among the nations 


Numbers, xiii, 9. 


* Isaiah, xi, 9. 
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And we believe ina visible Church, no abstraction existing 
only in the mind of man and by him used as a convenient gen- 
eral term to signify collectively all the elect or all the justified or 
all the good and pious on earth. But the Church with us is an 
actually existing body with an actual organization, a visible gov- 
ernment in the Apostolic Ministry, a faith definite and manifest in 
the Holy Scriptures and the Creeds, with visible modes of initiation 
and continuance in the Sacraments. The Church is One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic, yet to extend over all the earth. It is the 
outward form and vehicle of Religion—of the Faith and the Gospel 
of Christ, as the nation is of Civilization—of the doctrine and 
law of life and property. 

In the onward march of God’s decrees in history, in the progress 
and development of his good purposes for man, we have come thus 
far. History is no system of fatalism intelligent or materialistic. 
It is no repetition of itself. It is an onward movement, a prog 
ress towards a better state. A probation-state in which the better 
course is continually revealed to men and light according to their 
life is perpetually cast on the path before them; and more and 
more do they discover their own future and the future of humanity. 
Thus far we have come onward, tothe last land to be settled in 
this world, to the last nation to be organized, to the last race to 
come into existence. We have come to the final point and period 
of time when history, having begun in Asia, has passed westward 
around the world; and the Aryan race now stands at last upon 
the Eastern shore of the greatest of Oveans, which is the Western 
shore of the last peopled of all the Continents. The East and the 
West at last have met. And the last race, in the last of all lands, 
now looks from the West toward her Oriental brethren in 
Asia, with the gifts in her hand to give them that she has acquired 
in her long education, her long training of an exodus from Asia 
that has continued four thousand years and is coming now at 
last to its end, 

The last age of the world is come, its last era—the aon in Greek 
phrase, or, as the Hindus call it, the Aa/pa that closes up all history. 
And the last work of the world is to be done in it. Christianity 
at last is here, free and permitted fully to develop itself in form and 
doctrine and spirit among men, And Christianity and the U]ti- 
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mate Civilization, the final outcome of all European experience and 
progress, stand here together, without conflict, on the last land of 
the world—gifts that the ultimate Aryan race has to give to Asia, its 
ancient mother. Antiqguam requiritematrem. Truly was Bishop 
Berkeley a prophet when, on his Rhode Island farm one hundred 
and fifty years ago (1728-1731), he looked forth towards the 
Western wilderness, and seeing in this New World the coming 
glory for God and man and Christianity, said: 

‘‘ Westward the Star of Empire takes its way; 

Four acts are now already past; 

The Fifth shall close the drama with the day : 


Time’s greatest offspring is its last.” 


We are just within the verge of that final era when the work of 
man shall be no longer to emigrate and settle new lands, to build 
new cities and organize new states and nations, but to give anew 
to Asia and to all the world those two gifts in their perfected and 
completed state, their final form. A work that must employ 
the best thought of all the world. A foremost position in 
this great work of the last age and era we think is assigned by 
God to this land, this nation and this Church. 

The Nation is fully organized. Over every State and Territory 
its institutions, judicial, legal and executive extend, and, as 
population becomes more dense and the foreign born are replaced 
by their children, its powers will become more developed and more 
efficient in the protection of life and property. It is safe to say 
that municipal law one hundred years hence will be more stringent 
and stern among us, less slovenly and sentimental, than it is now. 
It was the great cities of the Roman world that made the Roman 
Law the wonderful and admirable code that it is. Our great cities 
will make our law. We believe ina perfecting of the American State 
and society and law; not in a completely English form, but in 
one of our own, of larger size and from more component ele- 
ments and of a far wider range. But all these elements are here; 
its methods and principles are at work, and its completion is 
only a work of time. Let emigration cease and all the land have 
passed into private hands, then the American race and the 


American law and constitution will be perfected, will receive 
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their ultimate and completed form. This is only a few years 
before us in the future. It may be said to have begun already. 

But Christianity is unorganized and fragmentary, and even 
the Church participates more or less in this deficiency. It was 
forced upon us as we have seen by the English government. In 
fact we have all the parts of a most noble and efficient system, 
but they have not been co-ordinated and brought to work together 
in harmony—bishops, priests and deacons, the diocese and 
the parish, the corporation, the congregation, and the com- 


municants, the clergy generally and the laity. There seems to be 
a jar running through all the machinery when smooth and noise- 
less co-working should be the rule. The whole Chureh feels that 
this diseord exists and has felt it since Colonial times; but the 
whole Church believes in the Nation, believes in her own 
office and work in it, and in her final position in this land and 
in the system of God’s providence. She knows that the con- 
stitutional remedies are in her hands now (slow as they may be in 
application) for constitutional evils. Yet it is sad to see even now, 
after so long a time, how much mere individualism exists, how 
much special and personal interests rnle among us just as they do 
under the purely Congregationalist regime. The parish and its 
finances are too exclusively the care of the laity. The 
clergyman, although rector and pastor and priest under the law of 
the Church, is too often looked upon by the Vestry in a business 
point of view exclusively. “Does he draw?” “ Does his preach- 
iss 


ie pews?” “Tf not he must go” we will make him 


resign if he is not willing. God only knows what an amount of 
intrigue and meanness and small base wickedness on the one 
hand, and on the other what misery and despondency and decay 
of faith in God and man among the clergy and their families, 
this wretched financial system of pew-renting has occasioned. 
The rector himself under this system is forced to look upon 
other parishes and rectors as in competition with him and his 
church; his false position actually making it his interest on 
one pretence or another to prevent the organization of new par- 
ishes in the neighborhood of his church. His duty also as a 
clergyman, a follower of Christ, is to preach the Gospel to the poor ; 


under this system his interest is to fill the Church building with 
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paying pew-holders. “We do not want poor people in our Church” 
says the clear-headed business man in the Vestry, and the rector 
by the strong pressure of the system upon him, is under the temp- 
tation to say so in his heart. 

In tact our want of the co-ordination of all the noble elements 
that we possess, our want of a system in which all offices and per- 
sons and interests work together for one common end ; in other 
words, our want of organization gives opportunity for all kinds of 
narrow and insincere selfishness, in those that are willing to be in- 
sincere and selfish. Have we not seen Bishops (given by stupid 
and uncatholie Church-law jurisdiction over great States that were 
actually nations) whose business it seemed to be in those States to 
discourage and depress their own Church, to encourage and laud 
all manner of orthodox dissent and even to protect it by their Epis- 
copal prerogative against Episcopal claims and Episcopal progress 4 
Bishops who would not permit an Episcopal clergyman to found 
an Episcopal Church in a village when there was one orthodox 
Presbyterian? ‘That would be an act of schism.” Clergy again, 
who under the old canon of 1832, wherein “ the city, borough, 
village, town or township” were “held for all the purposes of 
this canon to be the parish,” etc., actually kept out the Church 
from large and growing cities. ‘I do not see that a new Church 
in the city of——is in any way required: there are fifty pews in 
the Church of St. Gabriel not yet rented. I will not give my 
consent until all the pews in my Church are taken.” And the 
man who said this, a really good and earnest man, held on until 
the canon was changed in 1853. And then at once two new 
Churches came into being in that city. The Bishop himself told 
me this. He and his presbyter are long since dead. 

We are in fact deficient in organic unity of purpose in action 
and in discipline. We are an army that abounds in fighters and 
champions but has few soldiers or generals. Each man of us is 
too much a law to himself. The Congregationalism that has 
come down to us from the English colonial era is too much our 
rule personally, On it we act for our own interests. Our Church 
law we use in self defence and against our neighbors. But we 


must say that the stern feeling of law and discipline as a personal 


principle and rule, the high sense of honor and the scrupulous 
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and delicate esprit de corps that make every officer of the army 
a gentleman by his office, are hardly as yet universal among our 
clergy. 

And therefore the Church in the United States does not do all 
the work that she should do, does not make all the progress that 
she should make. Bishops and Priests, Clergy and Laity, we are 
all of us disappointed in our hopes. We know that our expendi- 
ture of power and means has by no means its adequate effect. Of 
wealth and hard work, goodness and love and truth, eloquence 
and pastoral power and administrative ability, of every quality 
that the man ought to use the most in behalf of Christ and the 
Church, a large percentage is wasted. But with that strange con- 
servatism that accepts the present with all its evils and takes it 
for granted that it always has been so, always will be so, men will 
not move. They will actually be angry at any suggestion of 
arrangement that may give the forces of the Church an advan- 
tage or a better direction. Extreme conservatism is perhaps the 
most obstructive force in the world, and therefore the most de- 
structive. It not only hinders progress, advance and growth, 
but is proud and happy in so doing. And we are the most conser- 
vative body in the country. 

We have, as we have said, all the elements of a most noble sys- 
tem in our Bishops, our Clergy, our Laymen and Laywomen. 
Abundance of means ready to be given, abundance of work to be 
expended. And socially and nationally there never has been, 
since our Lord died for man upon earth, since His Spirit organized 
the Chureh in that upper room, such an opportunity for the 
Church, for the high morality, the pure doctrine, the blameless 
and holy life of Christianity before the era of the State Establish- 
ment (from 325 to 800 A. D.). Over all the land the heart and 
soul of every man that professes the name of Christ is calling for 
just such a faith, such a discipline, such a doctrine, such a ministry 
as that had. We have it in all its elements, but not as a co-ordin- 
ated system ; and thus, instead of being seen as the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the Church of God upon earth, we are made to appear to 
unfriendly eyes as a crippled and inadequate sectarianism. We 
have all these gifts in the Church to give to this whole people if 


we could only get rid of this our impediment, 
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And as to the nation, owing to its fixed and fundamental policy, 
there never was such a free field for the Church and the Gospel in 
the Church as there is in it. The State Establishment of religion, 
that fruitful source of all corruptions in the Christian Church, is 
wholly abolished in this land, and therefore legally there can be 
no persecution of any one sect or denomination by any other, no 
impediment to any form of Christianity in preaching or propagat- 
ing itself. All forms of worship so far as the State is concerned 
are absolutely free. By her constitution the State “can establish 
no religion,” ‘‘can prohibit the exercise of no religion,” “ can re- 
quire no religious test as a gualification for any office or public 
trust.” Every man is free publicly and privately “to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience.” And as the 
strongest buttress and support to these religious franchises, “ free- 
dom of speech and of the press, and the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and petition the government for a redress of 
grievances,” is equally and absolutely secured. 

Thus in this land alone of all nations is the Church permitted 
the freedom of absolute self government. In every way she is en- 
tirely unrestrained. She can make her own laws, she can 
pursue her own policy; she can amend the errors of her legisla- 
tion. Discipline is perfectly free to her, unchecked by any power 
of the state. Czresar at last has taken his hand away from the 
things that belong to God. Ceesar sits no more within the chancel 
on his throne. Czesar no more can say, “I am the Bishop of those 
without,” whether ‘persons’ or ‘things’ be the word to be supplied 
to the pronoun Ceesar used. For now all the rights that regard 
life and property belong to the State. All things connected with 
religion the State considers to belong to the man_ personally 
and that the State bas nocontrol over them, and so are the Chureh 


and religion absolutely freed at last from all State control. 


But to avail ourselves of this freedom we want a policy for 


the Church in the nation. We desire no new and arbitrary legis- 
lation, no complicated arrangements of laws and canons, nothing 
but that the elements of good that we have in the Church, her 


ministry and her sacraments, be permitted full freedom of action 


by being placed as they were placed originally in all lands that 
we know of, in all nations of the earth from the first. 
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For we have a system by which in the nation, the Church is 
placed, and its powers co-ordinated tothe local parts—the body and 
the members of the Church—to the land and its inhabitants in their 
natural distribution. This system we alone of all apostolic Churches 
upon the earth since the Christian era have neglected and broken 
through. It has been, as we have said, put aside, but we can most 
easily resume it. We have discussed it elsewhere upon its own 
grounds in the pages of this REVIEW, and the ideas connected 
with it are largely spread among us. We only recapitulate them 
here. 

The Church system of self arrangement and distribution in any 
land and among any nation is very simple, embraces only three 
or four points. The First is the doctrine of the See Bishopric: 
that the title of our dioceses should be taken From cities not 
From states or territories. So it was from the very earliest days. Bis- 
hop (Angel) of the Church in Ephesus, in Smyrna, in Rome, in 
Canterbury ; not Bishop of Asia Minor, of Tonia, of Italy or of 
Kent. So should our dioceses have been named. The diocese of 
Boston, or Philadelphia, or Chicago, or Cincinnati, not of Massa- 
chusetts, or Pennsylvania, or Lllinois, or Ohio. The diocese was, 
with the exception of Bishoprics on small islands or in deserts 
without cities, named always after a city. We alone of all the 
Churches in the world have broken through the universal rule. 

The reasons of this rule are equally based upon the Church and 
the nation in their separate and distinct constitutions. They do 
not lie upon the surface; but the more the clergy and the laity 
think, the more they will see that a large proportion of the diffi 
culties and disadvantages under which the Church labors comes 
from our rejecting an universal rule in the national distribution 
of the Episcopate, and taking in its stead one of our own inven- 
tion. We would add that the restoration of the primitive arrange 
ment is easy to us, for now we have broken through our 
arrangement. We have the See system already in the dioceses 
of Pittsburg and Albany and Easton and Fond du Lac, and in New 
York incidentally, the latter being the name of the city and the 
State. So the change is not difficult. It already has begun. This 
brings us to the second part of the primitive system. 


The Bishop taking the title of his diocese from the city, ought 
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to have his Church in the city. The city was always the “see,’ 
“sedes” or “cathedra,” the “seat” of the Episcopate, and hence the 
Bishop’s Church was called the “Cathedral.” The city in the 
nation is the focus of all business, all ideas, all education ; it is 
the distributing centre of population and means. It is to a cer- 
tain district large or small, sometimes very large indeed, the cen- 
tre through which all influences go and return to every person 
and every home. It is for that district the heart through which all 
currents of life, social, commercial and religious circulate. Hence 
we see in the New Testament that the work of the Apostles in 
behalf of the Gospel was mainly in the cities of that ancient 
world, the Roman Empire. It began in Jerusalem and went on to 
Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, Antioch and Rome itself, then the great 
centre, the ruling city of the whole world. 

For this is the rationale of the See-Bishoprie and of the 
Bishop’s Church and residence in the city, that Christianity if it is 
to spread over and convert the whole land is to work from its 
natural centres. The Episcopate, the successors of the apostles, 
are then severally to be placed in the centres of the current that 
shall carry their teachings and their influence to all homes and all 
persons. Hence the Bishop’s Church or Cathedral is in the city, 
not a parish Church but the Church of the whole diocese ; the 
centre and focus and pow sto’ of all the work of the Church in the 
diocese, religious and social, missionary, benevolent and educa- 
tional. A Bishop without a Bishop’s Church is a man without 
feet to walk or hands to execute the work that his eyes can see 
before him and his brain and thought can devise. But the Bishop 
in his Cathedral in the city can solve for us many problems which 
we have tried for years in vain to solve by mere legislation. A wise 
practical and pious man of mature years and large experience is 
then given us in every city, as an actual and personal leader and 
guide in all matters of religion, in all enterprises holy, good and 
true. His personal influence does easily from his position 
things that cannot be done by law, does them in a quiet way 
without agitation and without angry feelings or excitement. 


'The great mechanician Archimedes said: “Give me ‘where to stand’ (pou sto) 


and I can move the world.” 
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And this is the effect and the natural issue of the Bishop in 
the See, and of the Bishop’s Church. 

Just look how one or two questions that have given most 
trouble and have made most bad blood among us would have been 
settled in this way. Party work, party manceuvre and party in- 
trigne would largely be non-existent among us under this arrange- 
ment. Whysof Because by the Bishop’s Church being in the 
City you place him in his natural position as leader of the clergy 
and the laity, in the centre of all knowledge concerning all per- 
sons and ail things, in the centre of all influences—a leader that 
must lead. A leader also that is a Father in God, has a position 
absolutely secure, no ambition to gratify, no power or control to 
grasp after, a leader raised over all the objects of party. “My 
leader is my Bishop, my party is the Church, my platform of 
principles is the Prayer book”; thus might every clergyman and 


every layman then say, and what peace would this produce. 


Look again. The Bishop’s Church permanently established is 
the model and the measure of all ritual, all ceremonies, in his dio 
cese ; and himself the quiet and authoritative adviser on all these 
subjects to his clergy. How little trouble should we have had on 
ritual and ritualism if we had had this arrangement. Again, take 
the Free-church question ; see the influence upon that question of 
the Bishop in the Cathedral. So might we go over many other 
questions and show that by placing once more the Bishop in his 
proper position we solve and settle by the influence and example 
and advice of lwing and true men, our natural leaders, those 
burning questions that we have tried in vain to settle and solve 
by legislation. 

“But to return, the third part of the system of the Church in 
the nation is the “ Provincial System.” The State in the system 
of the United States is precisely what the “ provincia ” was in the 
Roman world. It was not a “ province ” in any modern sense, but 
a state having its own laws and rights in connection with the cen 
tral power of the Roman Empire. Hence the State Council com 
posed of clergy and laity and Bishops trom all the Dioceses within 
that State is the due representative of the old Provincial Council. 


And thus the Diocesan Synod, the State Council, the Great 


70 
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National Council, are our three legislative bodies. This last is 
our General Convention (now called by so clumsy an appellation), 
unaltered in rights or position or time of meeting, only changed 


in name, 


These are the principles and the policy which the Church has 
always pursued in distributing her officers and her institutions 
over any and every land. The want of these in Colonial 
times gave room for Congregationalist ideas and practices. 
Because of this want coming down upon us from the English regime 
we have had the trouble that we all have seen and felt. If we 
remain as we are at present, there is nothing but discord, increas- 
ing and growing the more our numbers grow, and burning ques- 
tions multiplying in every parish and in every diocese, until the 
Anglo-American branch of the Church in this land reaches disinte- 
gration and final extinction. But give us this natural arrangement 
which the Church has had in every country, and over the whole 
land in all its length and breadth extends the Church, growing in 
efficiency, increasing in numbers, commending itself more and 
more to all the people; and our system, ¢hen just as firm and 
strong as it is free and comprehensive, shall bind together in unity 
all churchmen first, then all Christians, then all men and women 
and children in the land. 

Let us then complete and perfect this “ policy of the Church 
in the nation” and make it constitutionally the system of 
the Church. It is no difficult matter; it is in existence here and 
there initially. Several See-Bishoprics are already so named by 
law ; many Cathedrals are more or less definitely organized ; many 
efforts have been made already towards the Provincial System in 
its true form for the United States, of the State Council. Aud 
above all there is everywhere in the Church the conviction that 
to divide one of these large territorial dioceses, and to place two 
Bishops where there was only one betore, is to increase four or five 
fold the number of communicants and the amount of contributions 
to religious purposes. ‘This is simply a matter of fact and experience, 
a truth proved by clear statistics. Hence the increased and ever 


increasing feeling for division of dioceses. We want therefore the 


system of the Church to secure us against weakness and feeble- 
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ness in the increase of the number of Dioceses in every State, and 
to insure unity of action in our onward march. 

I will conclude by saying that if we get the original arrange 
ment of the Church, its policy in regard to the land and nation, 
we can do the work that God seems to have placed in our hands 
and before our eyes to do. We can then plant over all the land 


and in all its centres a Church such as was in primitive days, with 


] 


Christ alone for its head, free from the King and the State, from 
religious despotism and religions anarchy ; a constitutional Church 
with all its officers and all its powers co-ordinated and working 
together for the cause of God and man, of Christ and hu- 
manity. We can establish here forever the Church that was be 
fore the thought of the English Reformers; a Church scriptural 
and catholic, evangelical and apostolic. This was the idea of the 
great English Reformers. And therefore one of the holiest of all 
English Bishops said on his death-bed, * I die in the faith of the 
Holy Catholic Church as it was before the division between the 
Kast and the West.” 

But organized power is just as strong for evil as it is for cood. 
A Catholic Church there must be in this land. It may be a pure 
holy, primitive Chureh as it was in the first ages. It may be the 
Roman Catholic Church as it was in middle-age Europe, with its 
Tridentine system of false doctrine, its principles of despotism and 
persecution. Rome has disavowed none of these as yet; they are 
all unchanged, unmodified, unamended on the face of her Canon 


Law. But one of these it must be. Unorganized dissent, religious 


} 


anarchy and non-professorism vannot last for ever in the land ; 
and therefore we finally say, - The man whether Bishop or priest OI 
layman that urges on the completion and perfection of the Church 
by placing it once more upon its own system of national arrangement 
and distribution, that man is laboring for the Church of the Eng- 
lish Reformation, for Christianity in its purest and most perfect 
form, for the highest morality and most perfect happiness, and 
for the perpetual peace of this nation and land and of all that are 
within its borders: and the man who on one pretence or another 
impedes the settlement of the Church on its own principles of 
national arrangement, that man, whether he knows it or not, is 


laboring in behalf of the establishment of the Roman Catholic 
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Church here, with all its principles of despotism and intolerance, of 
persecution and oppression, of religious war, and the Inquisition, 
and, as the final issue, of civil war and anarchy and of all the 
miseries that we have seen in the long tragedy of Europe, lasting 


now since the days of Hildebrand for eight hundred years. 


WILLIAM ADAMS. yd 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN BOHEMIA 
AND MORAVIA. 


No. I. 


The Bohemian Brethren were filled with anxiety lest the priest 
hood, which they had received from the Calixtine Church, should 
become extinet and no successors arise from the same source, 
They called to mind the advice previously given them by Lupatsch 
and other Calixtine priests, viz.: that they should establish a min 
istry of their own. Accordingly they assembled together again 
in Lhota in the year 1467, and chose by lot from their number 
three men of distinguished talents and piety to be their Chiet 
Pastors in the future. When they had been chosen, Gregory ree- 
ognized in their countenances the faces which he had seen in his 
vision at Prag. The Moravian historians also relate that prayer 
was offered for a visible sign of God’s approval, and the room was 
filled with a sudden and miraculons light. 

But the Brethren still lacked the all-important element of lawful 
Episcopal authority to complete their organization. How they 
supplied this “ missing link” their best historian (Bishop Croger) 
may narrate in bis own words: 

They knew full well that in the early apostolical era of the Church of Christ 


the names Priest and Bishon were only different appellations of one and the self-same 


office. But, that they might ward off all reproaches and calumnies of their adversa 


ries and establish the sufficiency of all the services of their ministry against their ol 

jections, they determined to seek Ordination at the hands of Bishops of the Austrian 
Waldenses, who had already offered them their services. These Waldenses, separa 
ted from the chief stem of the Waldenses in Piedmont and subjected grievous 
persecutions, had been in imminent danger of losing all their priests. When the Calix- 
tines, who were friendly to them, gained the ipper hand in Bohemia, and the Council 


of Basel broke out into open hostility to the Pope, they determined to improve this 
opportunity for the renewal of their priesthood. They sent two of their number 
Friedrich Nemez and Johann Wlach, in the year 1433 to Prag, and there they were 


ordained priests on the 14th of September by Bishop Nicolaus. These two priests 
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were sent to Basel and there in the summer of 1434, in a full assembly of the clergy, 
they were consecrated Bishops by Romish Bishops, according to their Ordinal. From 
these Austrian Waldenses therefore the Brethren could receive a legitimate Episcopal 
Consecration. Immediately after the Synod at Lhota they sent three priests of theit 
number, namely Michael Bradaty, an aged Waldensian priest, and another priest of 
Romish ordination, to these Waldenses and their Archbishop (Oberbischof) Stephan. 
They explained to him and his suffragan Bishops their separation from the ruling 
Shurch and their establishment of a hierarchy of their own, and communicated to 
them their desire of confirming it by means of Episcopal ordination. Bishop Stephan 
testified to the Brethren his hearty joy at the tidings he had heard, laid before them 
a history of the rise, progress and hard fortunes of their Church, as well as of the suc- 
cession of their Bishops (for thirty-three years): and then with joy solemnly conse 

crated as Bishops the three ordained priests sent to him, with the assistance of his 
colleague Bishops, and in the presence of the Waldensian clergy. 

Such is the succinct narrative of the origin of Moravian Orders. 
It demands a few words of comment. 1. The mistake of the 
Brethren in ignoring the trne nature and perpetuity of the Apos- 
tolical office is the more pardonable, when we call to mind the 
fact that the Romish writers of the Middle Ages had been studi- 
ously depreciating the dignity of the Episcopate in order that they 
might elevate the Roman Pontift and the Mass-Priest alike at their 
expense. The Pope (they taught) was Universal Bishop of the 
Catholic Church. Bishops were only certain dignified priests on 
whom he had conferred some of his powers. Bishops and priests 
were distinct in Office rather than in Order. The Papacy, there- 
fore, is the legitimate parent of Presbyterianism: a system which 
could never gain a foothold within the domains of the Holy East- 
ern Church. No wonder then that these pions but unlearned 
Brethren of Bohemia fell into the regular error of contounding the 
Bishops of the New Testament with the later and patristic desig- 
nation of the suecessors of the Holy Apostles. 

2. If we admit the Adstorical truth of the above narrative, then 
the Moravian Church of the present day possesses a legitimate 
ministry of Bishops, Priests and Deacons in Apostolical Success- 
ion ; for all the other links can be clearly and certainly traced, 
though in several instances through the ¢rregular (but not invalid) 
channel of a single Consecrator. The Moravians undoubtedly 
received an Episcopate from the Austrian Waldenses and have as 
undoubtedly preserved it to the present day. But had the Wald- 


ensians a valid Episcopate to confer? Were Nemez and W lach 
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really consecrated by the Bishops of the Council of Basel? The 
proof of this depends on documents locked up in the Vatican. 
But, until a few years past, no one thought of questioning the 
Moravian Order& They were repeatedly acknowledged by the 
Church of England in the 17th and 18th centuries. The Roman 
Catholic historians of Bohemia defend their claims. 4: Palacky 
admits that the first Moravian Bishops were consecrated by a 
Bishop of the Wa!denses and refers. to a manuscript of Wenzel 
Koranda, in the archives of the city of Prag, in which all of these 
facts are clearly stated. Gindely also contirms this and adds that 
the Waldensian Bishop Stephan was well known to both Rokyzan 
and Lupatsch. If historical documents like these are of no value, 
what Church can establish the validity of its Orders? The fact 
is that the Orders of the Moravian Church have precisely the same 
amount of evidence in their favor that those of the Swedish 
Lutheran Church possess. The Swedish Episcopate also comes 
through a“ single consecrator, Bishop Petrus Magnusson, the prool 
of whose consecration, like that of the Waldensians at Basel, lies 
locked up in the Vatican. The more churehly character of the 
Swedes and disgust at the fanaticism introduced by that corrupter 
of modern Moravianism, Count Zinzendorf, should not blind us 
to the fact that the historical evidence for the Episcopate of both 
these communions is equally strong or weak. 

When the three newly-made Bishops had returned to their home 
a new synod was immediately convened at Lhota. Michael, with 
the assistance of his two suffragans, consecrated Matthias of Kun- 
wald as Bishop or Senior (“for so the Brethren commonly called 
their Bishops on account of the abuse which the Romish Chureh 
had made of the Bishop’s title and to remove the ideas of vain 
pomp and despotic authority which were then involved in it”) 
and ordained Thomas of Prschelawz and Elias of Krschenow as 
priests. They then formed a Consistorium, or Council of Elders, 
to the care of which the government of the Unitas Fratrum was 
intrusted. At its head stood Archbishop Michael, who had not 
only the presidency at its sessions but also unlimited power in 
the settlement of pastors over congregations ; after him came the 
three other Bishops in an appointed order, viz.: (1) Matthias, (2) 
the aged Waldensian, (8) the anonymous Romanist. To these 
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Bishops there were added ten other Councillors, partly priests and 
partly laics: of the former, Thomas, Elias, Prokopius, John of 
Tabor, Lorenz Krasonitzky and Lukas of Prag; of the latter, 
Gregory the Patriarch and John of Klenowa. But the Order of 
Bishops was changed that year or the following, 1468. The 
anonymous Romanist, indignant that the lowest place among the 
Bishops had been assigned to him, forsook the Brethren and be- 
trayed their secrets to their enemies. In his place Prokopius of 
otf Hradek was consecrated Bishop. At the same time Michael 
resigned his primacy to Matthias of Kunwald. A reference to the 
authorities cited by the Moravian historians will suffice to show 
the candid enquirer how groundless are the charges brought by 
Perceval and later writers against the Moravian succession. 

The doubt concerning the validity of the Orders communicated 
by the Austrian Waldenses is partly removed by a manuscript 
document of the magistrates of Prag, written against the Brethren, 
in which it is expressly stated that these Waldenses had received 
Episcopal Consecration at the hands of Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church. ‘The fact seems less difficult to believe when we 
remember that the Calixtines then raled at Prag and that the 
Council of Basel was in violent opposition to the Pope and seek- 
ing in every possible way to conciliate the insurgent Bohemians. 
As for the objection that the Brethren as Zaborites desired no 
Bishops it is simply nonsense. The Brethren were not Taborites 
—the majority of them came from the Calixtine Church. The obli- 
gations under which the Unitas now lay to the Waldenses led to 
negotiations for a union of their Churches, But before they could 
be perfected a fearful persecution arose. The anonymous Roman- 
ist, who had forsaken the Brethren, betrayed to Archbishop 
Rokyzan the Waldensian Consecration. Rokyzan, filled with in- 
dignation at the tidings, took severe measures against the Walden 
ses, which ended in their complete banishment from the land. 


Some of their priests were put to death and Bishop Stephan him- 


shelter in the Mark of Brandenburg, were driven thence by perse 
cution and took refuge at Fulnek in Moravia, where they united 


self was burned at Vienna in the year 1469. The rest sought 


themselves to the Brethren’s Church in 1480. 


The Brethren themselves did not escape this persecution. It 
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was a troublous time toward the close of the reign of King George. 
Bohemia was vexed by domestic insurrections ; while King Mat- 
thias of Hungary fell upon Moravia and caused himself to be 
crowned King of that country. In Church matters the majority 
of the people (higher nobility and clergy excepted) belonged to 
the Utraquist Church. The Brethren had therefore to face the 
wrath of both Calixtine and Romanist at their separate organiza- 
tion. Of their own accord they sent word to their old teacher 
Rokyzan concerning their Synod at Lhota. This document is 
known as the First confession of the Brethren, and bears date 
1467 or 1468. Three of its points are worth noticing : 

1. It must not be supposed that we condemn all who do not belong to our number, 
Whoever abides in living Faith in Christ, to whatever Church he belongs, will be 
saved: ‘with all such we wish to dwell in Unity of the Spirit.” 2. Children, who have 
been baptized in infancy, when they come to years of discretion, if found worthy, 
should be received into the congregation and confirmed by the laying on of hands 
If found unworthy, they should not be thus received, but given over to the world 
3. With regard to the Holy Eucharist, neither our Lord Jesus Christ nor His Apos- 
tles have stated how His Body is in the Sacrament; but only as He said, so we 
believe in simplicity, and for the purpose for which He gave it we receive it; more 
than this we will not believe, nor hope, nor receive, 

The Confession was not well received at Prag. Rokyzan de- 
nounced their separation from the Calixtine Church and reproved 
them severely for their audacious act. Others denounced them 
as apostates. A priest at Hradek in Moravia warned his flock 
not to salute these Picards when they met tliem on the street; 
better (he said) that Moravia should become a wilderness than 
that one of these blasphemers should be suffered to live. The 
Concilium was placed in extreme peril; for a Franciscan monk 
advised the people to seize the ringleaders of the Brethren and 
cast them into prison. When they were secured the others would 
not know which way to turn and most of them, he thought, would 
return to the Catholic Church, As ina former persecution, they 
were driven once more to seek refuge in caves and desert places. 
It is an established fact that Rokyzan did not proceed against 
them with severity as their other enemies did. Many of them 
had been his friends in former days. He knew their moral worth, 
their fervent though somewhat fanatical piety ; and he had not 
yet lost all hope of reclaiming them to the Communion of the 
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Utraquist Church. The Brethren, on their part, did not cease to 
overwhelm the good Archbishop with statements and petitions. 
In their sixth communication they explain the charge brought 
against them of Anabaptism. The position they took was this : 
When it was a matter of uncertainty whether the Baptism of any 
one had been performed in accordance with the institution of 
Christ, and the baptized himself had doubts concerning it, they 
held it no error to repeat the Baptism. While Rokyzan still re- 
mained placable, the King was full of mistrust and the Romish 
clergy were most bitter in their hostility toward the Brethren. 

The Brethren now addressed their Second Confession to the King 
and Estates of Bohemia at the session of the Diet in 1468. This 
passage is especially worthy of notice. 

Let Your Majesty be well assured that we intend, openly, clearly and surely, to 
offer proofs from the Scriptures given by God (and especially when a Council of the 
whole Christian Church shall be convened) that it is the duty of all to renounce alle- 
giance to the Roman Church; that the authority of the Popes is not founded in the 
power of the Spirit of God; that their blessing and their curse have derived no power 
from the power of Christ and the authority of the Apostles; that, on the contrary, 
their despotism is an abomination in the sight of God, that they do not possess the 
keys of separation between good and evil, nor the power to bind and loose; and the 
same is true of their legates, who come in their spirit and walk in their footsteps. 

The Diet, when the Confession had been read, immediately re- 
solved that every nobleman should have permission to seize on 
his domains as many Picards as he could catch, and to punish them 
in any way he saw fit; that by severe measures this schism might 
be brought to an end. The war levied against the King of Hun- 
gary prevented the execution of this decree. The Brethren, on 
their part, complained in a memorial to Rokyzan that they were 
dealt with severely, because “‘we have separated ourselves from 
those, who mingle vile Popery with the pure doctrine of Christ, 
which was also that of Huss. This is our great, our inexpiable 
transgression!” Rokyzan in his reply exculpated them from the 


charge of blasphemy, which had been brought against them ; but 


blamed them severely for their separation from and contempt for 
the Calixtine Church. The Brethren then sent to him their sev- 
enth and last letter. It ended thus: ‘“* May God grant thee grace 
to pertorm the duties of thine office in accordance with the Spirit 
and word of Christ ; then will we be in hearty subjection to thee 
in all things. But thou hast resisted the humble ones, who 
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walked after His Word; and hast led into bonds and persecution 
the simple ones of the Lord. O Master, bethink thee of this, that 
thou perish not everlastingly!” At this time the chief seat of the 
Brethren was at Zaun in Lenschiz. Mention is made of a Sister 
Catharina, who was zealous in good works. The venerable Bishop 
Michael Bradaty, ‘“‘the successor of Huss in learning and piety,” 
as he was termed, lay in prison at Podiebrad, or Brix. Others of 
the Brethren were prisoners in the Council House of the Alstadt 
at Prag. Among these an old man, named Matthias Dolansky, 
was distinguished for his piety. At the commencement of his 
captivity he was supplied with the necessaries of life by friends 
in the city. But this relief was discovered and forbidden by his 
enemies, so that he was in danger of perishing by hunger. Look- 
ing up in his distress to the window, he saw there a bird with 
something in its beak. As he approached, the bird flew away and 
left on the window-sill a piece of linen in which a Hungarian 
ducat was wrapped up; and with this money of Hungary he re- 
lieved his hunger. Shortly betore his liberation he told a dream ; 
how he had seen first the moon, and then soon after the sun, 
eclipsed. The next day came the tidings that Archbishop Roky- 
zan was dead. ‘The King will soon follow him,” said Dolansky. 
Four weeks later the doors of his cell were thrown open ; for it 
was the custom in Bohemia at the death, as well as the coronation 
of the King, to give liberty to all captives in the realm. 

Rokyzan died on the 22d of February, 1714; King George fol- 
lowed lim to the tomb on the 23d of March. With its two great 
leaders the glory of the National (Calixtine) Church of Bohemia 
passed away; perchance never to be restored. The death-bed of 
Rokyzan (if his historians are to be trusted) was clouded with 
doubt and gloomy apprehension for the future of his beloved 
Chureh and Fatherland. That his character was far better than 
that of most prelates of his age we gather from the statements of 
his most embittered foes. It is one of the mysteries of Divine 
Providence that men like Cranmer and Henry VIII could 
achieve a success denied to the efforts of Rokyzan and George 
Podiebrad, in every respect their superiors, 

King George was succeeded on the throne of Bohemia by W /ad- 


islaw, son of the Polish King Kasimir, a lad sixteen years of age, 
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He proved to be a kind-hearted but weak prince, disposed to in- 
dulge all parties. During his long reign the Brethren were 
harassed at times by the assaults of their Romish and Utraquist 
antagonists. In the year 1476 a crafty plan was devised by their 
enemies to sway both King and people against them. A worth- 
less fellow, named Leschek, was hired as evidence of their alleged 
crimes. He gave out that he had been a Moravian elder, but 
moved by the stings of conscience had separated from their Com- 
munion and was now prepared to expose publicly their blasphe- 
mies and deeds of shame. He was led about from church to 
church in the cities and villages where, with the most sanctimoni- 
ous demeanor and crocodile tears of penitence, he narrated the 
errors and crimes of the Brethren to gaping throngs and warned 
all faithful Christians against any intercourse with these vile here- 
tics. Where he was not able to appear in person his letters were 
read in the pulpit by the clergy. But God wrought deliverance 
for these calumniated Christians in a way little expected. The 
false witness himself, tired of ucting this shameful imposture or 
troubled by the stings of an evil conscience, publicly confessed 
that he had been Aired to utter these falsehoods against the 
Brethren. In the end it wrought more good than evil for them ; 
tor many persons of high rank, curious to learn the truth concern- 
ing them, visited secretly their assemblies, were convinced that 
their teachings were orthodox, and united with their Communion. 

Gregory “the Patriarch ” departed this life in a good old age 
at Brandeis, in the year 1474. His body was interred in a rocky 
tomb on the banks of the Adler. His dying injunction to Bishop 
Matthias was, “Beware of the learned!” This advice led to 
trouble in the Moravian camp. Wild Taborite notions were en- 
tertained by some. They held it to be a sin to hold a civil office, 
to bear arms, or take an oath. In their zeal for simplicity of 


worship they insisted that the Eucharistic Chalice must be of 


wood or earthen ware—an important point, which we would re- 
spectfully commend to the notice of modern Puritans! The 
advocates of this fanaticism failed to gain the upper hand in the 


Brethren’s Council, and in a Synod at Brandeis Bishop Prokopius 
of Hradek, withstood them manfully. But the Presiding Bishop 
Matthias of Kunwald, influenced by the dying words of Gregory, 
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came out on their side and showed such fanatical zeal that, by vir- 
tue of his office he excluded from the Council all its learned 
members. The adherents of this party (led by a man named 
Amos) were chiefly from Southern Bohemia, the relics of the old 
Taborite faction. On the other side appeared a man of great 
learning and talent, the famous Lukas of Prag, for many years 
Presiding Bishop of the Unitas, and one of the ablest who ever 
filled that office. He had been an Utraquist priest at Prag, but, 
harassed by the attacks of the Romish clergy, had left that city 
and united with the Brethren. 

Before long Bishop Matthias acknowledged that he had gone too 
far, convened a Synod at Reichenau, begged forgiveness for his 
injustice of the Brethren, and acknowledged that he was unworthy 
to hold his high office. The Brethren whom he had driven from 
the Council were restored; Matthias was not degraded from the 
ministry, but the office of Presiding Bishop which he had resigned 
was conferred on Prokopius of Hradek in 1494 at this Synod. 
Amos and a few of his adherents renounced the Communion of 
the Church and became its bitterest enemies. Meanwhile events 
of importance had occurred in the political world. At the close 
of the war with Hungary, in 1479, King Wladislaw of Bohemia 
confirmed anew the rights of the Calixtines and called for a con- 
ference at Prag between them and the Brethren. Among the 
deputies on the side of the Unitas were two Bishops, Michael 
Bradaty and Prokopius of Hradek. This conference, so far from 
bringing about the wished-for union, served only to separate the 
parties more widely from one another. The next year the last 
remnant of the Austrian Waldenses joined the U/nétas. One of 
their number, Peter the Weaver, who had previously become one 
of the Brethren, hearing of a persecution which had befallen them 
in the Mark of Brandenburg, went after them and brought them 
in safety to the abodes of the Brethren in Bohemia, at Landskron, 
Fulnek and Hranitsch. The next year a severe blow fell upon 
the Brethren in Moravia. King Matthias of Hungary, moved 
thereto by the Romish clergy, commanded all *Picards” to quit 
his domains immediately. A few found powerful protectors 
among the nobility; but most of the Moravian Brethren were 


driven as exiles into the domains of Stephen, Hospodar of “ the 
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Moldau” (Moldavia) who had acknowledged fealty to the Polish 
King Kasimir. They marched in a body through Poland under 
the lead of one of their clergy named Nikolaus von Schlan. On 
their arrival they were kindly received by the Hospodar and the 
clergy of the Greek Church; but soon became as discontented 
with their lot as the “ Pilgrims’ were in Holland. After a few 
years, when King Matthias promised them amnesty and protection 
in their own land, they returned in a body to Moravia. 

It has been reported that some of the exiled Brethren remained 
in Moldavia, and were there seized by a foray of Turks or Tartars 
and earried off to the Caucasus where they built three large towns. 
But the truth of this report bas never been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. While the Brethren still abode in Moldavia, some of 
their number were travelling in the East. Their mission was in 
obedience to a resolution of the Synod of 1480 or 1481 that 
search should be made in the East for a remnant of the Apostolic 
Church free from Romish superstition, with which the Brethren 
could form alliance. This journey was considered an event of 
the utmost importance; the nobility and knights who belonged to 
the Brethren were interested in it; and Lord Bohuslaw Kostka 
von Postupitz was especially active in promoting it. Through his 
instrumentality passports and royal letters of introduction were 
secured for the envoys. These were four in number, Lukas of 
Prag, Maresch of Kokowetz, a knight, Martin Kabatnik, a burgher 
of Leitomischl, and Caspar der Miirker,a Waldensian. The tour 
travelled together as far as Constantinople and Caspar remained 
in European Turkey. Kabatnik, in company with a Jew, trav- 
elled through Palestine. He left behind a narrative of his travels, 
in which he quaintly describes his wonder at the size of the Nile 
and expresses the opinion that it flows directly from the gates of 
Paradise! Lucas journeyed through Greece, and Maresch through 
Russia. They met again at Constantinople and returned home 
with the sorrowful tidings that the true worship of God had 
nearly perished from the face of the earth ; and that religion and 
piety survived only in the Unitas Fratrum ! 

The political events of the day served to inspire the Brethren 
with renewed hope. The violence of the Romish party in 1482 
caused an alarming insurrection of the people. They stormed the 
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Council House at Prag, and sacked all the convents; nor were 
the difficulties settled until the meeting of the Diet at Kuttenberg 
in 1485. The result of this was an edict issued by the King and 
Estates proclaiming complete religious liberty in the land and 
amnesty for past offences. In the following year (1486) a Synod 
of the Unitas was held and the following rule adopted for the 
government of the Brethren in the future. 

“Tf in another Church a priest be found of pure doctrine and 
good morals the faithful shall thank God therefor ; but they shall 
not unite with him, nor receive the Sacraments from him, and for 
the following reasons : (1) Because it is dangerous to frequent a 
church from which one has separated on account of its errors and 
corruptions. (2) Because after the death of the good teacher, 
another like him may not be found. (3) Because he owes canoni- 
cal obedience to others, and is in close communion with others who 
hold not the unity of the Spirit in the true Body of Christ. (4) 
Because the faithful, who by the grace of God already possess 
spiritual citts in abundance, cannot without danger seek the same 
among others. 

‘If many priests of another church have associated themselves 
together to teach their flocks the pure word of God, the faithful 
must not condemn them, neither must they forsake their own 
church organization to join them; but the elders of the Church 
must see whether the two bodies cannot be united intoone. For 
in the Church of Christ all things must ‘be done decently and in 
order’ (I Cor. xiv, 40). If the elders find that they surpass us 
in their knowledge of the fundamentals of the Christian religion 
we must submit to learn of them, If they do not surpass us, we 
must not revile and despise them. But we must not unite with 
them lest through their means the purity of our doctrine be cor- 
rupted. We must minister to them in a brotherly way that they 
may be brought to light. Finally, we confess that no household, 
however numerous it may be, is the Catholic (i. e., Universal) 
Church, i. e., such a Church as includes all true believers, so that 
out of it God has no elect. But wherever the One, Catholie, 
Christian Faith, in the truth of God and His Word, can be found, 
there is the Holy Catholic Church, without the Communion of 


which there 1s no hope of salvation,” 
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Another journey of exploration in the West was undertaken in 
the year 1489 by Lukas of Prag and Thomas Germanus. The 
latter was one of the Utraquist priests who had counselled the 
Waldensian consecration and had now cast in his lot with the 
Brethren. They travelled through France and Italy and (1498) 
witnessed the burning of the courageous monk, Hieronymus Sav- 
onarola in Florence. It is not uncommon to speak of Savonarola 
as a forerunner of Protestantism. It is not so generally known that 
after his death his works were pronounced by the Court of Rome 
free from all taint of heresy, i. e., from a Romish standpoint. 
The travellers found but little to encourage them, except among 
the Piedmontese Waldenses. Their elders received them kindly 
and gave them letters to the King and the Utraquist priests in 
Bohemia. In the year 1490 after the death of King Matthias, 
King Wladislaw of Bohemia was chosen his successor in Hunga- 
ry ; so that the Bohemian and Moravian realins were united again 
under the same ruler. The Brethren meanwhile were vexed by 
sacramental disputes in their Communion. Some very properly 
objected to the re-baptism of those who came over to them from 
the Roman Catholic Church. The custom unfortunately prevailed 
as long as Lukas of Prag controlled the Unitas. There was 
also a controversy among them concerning the Holy Eucharist 
Some of the Brethren, especially one of their number known as 
Matthias the Hermit, taught the heresy that the consecrated Bread 
and Wine were to be regarded as mere emblems of the Body and 
Blood of Christ; and that our Lord when uttering the words of 
institution had pointed to His own natural Body. This Taborite 
heresy was formally condemned at two Synods of the Brethren 
(Reichenau 1494 and Brandeis 1495), and in these words: 

“ Wherever the Holy Eucharist is celebrated according to the 
meaning and institution of Christ there is the Bread, His Body, 
the Wine, ITis Blood, in a sacramental and mysterious manner.” 

This (like the Anglican doctrine) was designed asa protest against 
both the artificial and superstitious theory of the Roman Church and 
the bald rationalism of the Taborites. Matthias however was 
protected by his feudal lord, John of Dubscansky, Habrowa and 
Lible; and his followers were derisively termed ‘‘ Habrowanites or 
Liblicians.” In the year 1494 the re-baptism of Romanists was 
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established as a law and it was definitely declared that whosoever 
would be saved must formally renounce the Romish Church with 
its errors and blasphemies. Five years later (1499), for the first 
time since 1467, a consecration of Bishops took place. lias of 
Krschenow and Thomas Prschelauz were then admitted to the 
Episcopal dignity. The next year Bishop Matthias was gathered 
to his fathers in the 58th year of his lite. He was on his way to 
a Synod at Prerau when he fell sick and died at Leipnik. The 
next year, on Easter Monday, Michael Bradaty, the first Moravian 
Bishop, died and was buried at Reichenau. Blahaslaw says of 
him: “He was a truly great man and did much for his epoch. 
He was faithful to the Lord his God, denied himself and suttered 
many afflictions.” He had been Bishop thirty-four years and had 
seen the Unitas under his wise guidance grow trom a mere hand- 
ful of earnest Christians to majestic proportions. It had three 
centres of influence. The first was in Northeastern Bohemia, 
with the settlements of Kunwald, Reichenau, Leitomischl, Kanig- 
grotz (scene of the decisive battle in 1866) and Jungbunzlau. 
Here the Brethren dwelt among the Utraquists. In the South- 
west the Roman Catholics were most numerous. There the 
Brethren were established at Klattau, Taus and other villages. In 
the Northwest the Utraquists again had the upper hand, Here 
Lenschiz was the Brethren’s capital, with settlements at Loun, 
Bilin and Teplitz; the last a noted watering place at present. 
The number cannot easily be determined, being variously estima 

ted from 11,000 up to 100,000. They were surrounded by 
Utraquists and Roman Catholics, who held the churches, while the 
Brethren had only Zbor (i. e., meeting houses) to worship in. In 
Moravia the Brethren numbered 70,000. Their chief seats there 
were Prerau and, in the Northeast, Fulnek. The Lords of Zerotin 
(pronounced Shairoteen) were their patrons and protectors. They 
had other patrons among the nobility. 

In Jungbunzlau, Konrad von Krajek built a large house for 
the use of the Brethren as a church and school, which was called 
“Carmel.” A similar editice at Leitomischl was called “ The 
Mount of Olives.” At each institution there was a printing press. 
The Utraquists meanwhile were in a sad condition. The death of 
Rokyzan left them without a single Bishop. Some of their lead 
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ers travelled to Armenia in quest of Orders, At length there 
arrived an Italian Bishop, Augustinus Lucianus, who was favora- 
ble to their views and from him for a time they received Holy 
Orders. Their most prominent divine was Wenzel Koranda, 
formerly a Taborite, who had attained the advanced age of ninety- 
tive. The Romish party was led by a distinguished nobleman, 
named Bobhuslar von Hassenstein. In 1497 he addressed a mem- 
orial to the king, urging him to imitate the example of Charle- 
magne and show himself valiant in the defense of the Catholic 
Church. The partizans of Amos also, who for their Quaker doc- 
trines had been excluded from the communion of the Unitas, 
published reports that the Brethren were about to rise in insur- 
rection, like the lawless Taborites. The good-natured king 
aroused by these tidings, cried out in indignation: ** What! will 
they play the game of Ziska? Then we shall find a way to check 
them!” The leaders of the Romish party eagerly stirred up the 
offended king to the work of persecution. The Baron v. Schwam- 
berg seized six of the Brethren and burned them in the town 
of Bor. When a Roman Priest asked them if they would accept 
him as their spiritual pastor, they replied: “Christ is the Shep- 
herd of our souls.” The Utraquists now made overtures for union 
with the Roman Catholic Church. They sent from Prag to Ofen, 
where the king was residing, a message to the effect that if he 
would use his influence to obtain the Papal confirmation of the 
Compact they would unite with the Roman Catholic Church and 
submit to the authority of the Pope. A reconciliation on these 
terms was effected from which the Picards were expressly exclud- 
ed. Royal mandates were sent to all ecclesiastical and civil 
officers commanding them to exclude the Picards from all offices 
and franchises, to hinder their meetings, to preach against them 
and to use all possible endeavors to drive them out of the land, 
The Lords of the Diet, however, who were friendly to the Breth- 
ren, loudly complained that they had been condemned without a 
hearing and caused a resolution to be passed by the Diet, provid- 
ing for a public discussion at Prag between the Brethren and their 
antagonists. The deputies selected by the Brethren for this dis- 


cussion were Lukas of Prag and Laurentius Krasonitsky. The 
time appointed was New Year’s Day, A. D., 1504. 
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The deputies of the Brethren came to the Conference at Prag 
with anxious but confident hearts. Their lives were in danger 
from the violence of their enemies; yet they had many warm 
friends who were eager to share their fate. One young man from 
the neighborhood of Jungbunzlan would hear of no refusal, but 
said to Bishop Lukas: “ You are nine in number, take me for the 
tenth ; I devote myself to the service of God.” An old man, who 
in former years had been the teacher of Lukas and Laurentius, 
after he had spoken much with them concerning the Waldenses 
(the Brethren at that day were often called Waldenses) gave them 
his parting blessing and said ; “‘ Good brethren, be steadfast even 
unto death in the grace which God hath given you!” 

Just as the contest was about to commence, on NewYear’s Day, 
1594, the Brethren were astonished by the tidings of the sudden 
death of their chief antagonist, the Rector Potschatek. This un- 
expected event and the clamor of the populace who demanded 
that the discussion should be a public one broke up the proposed 
Conference. Laurentius said smilingly: “Allin vain! We ean- 
not even win a martyr’s death here!” A nobleman took Bishop 
Lukas, who was loath to depart, by the hand and said: “ I must 
lead you out of this city, as Lot was conducted out of Sodom.” 
The Brethren were dressed in plain clothing and departed from 
Prag without tumult or injury. About this time (1504) Bishop 
‘Lukas laid before the king the Third Confession of the Brethren. 
In the introduction it declares: “ The ground of our Faith is the 
truth revealed by the Holy Ghost in the Holy Seripture which is 
further expounded in the ancient Church Symbols, i. e., Creeda.” 
In this Confession the Sacraments are specified as seven in num- 
ber. The invitation of the magistrates of Prag to renew the 
discussion at Easter, was declined by Bishop Lukas on the double 
ground that attention to Lenten duties would interfere with due 
preparation on the part of the Brethren and that the usual spring 
freshets might prevent their punctual attendance. At the same 
time the Brethren were admonished by their good Bishop to re- 
newed devotion. Every father of a family was enjoined to assem- 
ble his household and friends on Sunday morning and evening for 
prayer. Those who were competent, were also to read and ex- 


pound ; the others were to singa hymn. At the same time the 
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children were to be catechised and instructed. Wherever a con- 
gregation could be assembled with safety in woods or hidden 
ravines, the Holy Eucharist was to be offered by the priests of the 
Church. 

But the Brethren were far from a state of security. Dr. Augus- 
tin Kiisebrot of Olmiitz, a most embittered foe, addressed two 
letters against them in which he said: * They are not worthy to be 
consumed and destroyed in noble flames of fire. Their bodies 
should be given to wild beasts to be torn and trampled under foot, 


” But a noble maiden, named 


and their blood licked up by dogs! 
Martha von Bozkowitz, daughter of the former Chancellor von 
Schellenberg, who had been a zealous Catholic, took up their de- 
fence in a spirited letter in their behalf to the king. He replied 
to her with some asperity ; and Doctor Augustin affirmed that, 
while she called herself a handmaid of Christ, she was really pos- 
sessed by a devil. The Brethren, being again invited to Prag on 
the Feast of St. John the Baptist, sent their deputies not from the 
clergy, but from the common people. Their opponents resented 
this as a deadly invsult, and contrived a method of revenge. They 
persuaded the queen, who was near the period of her accouche- 
ment, to demand of her spouse a new edict against the Picards. 
He replied by a sorrowful nod of assent. The Roman Catholic 
Bishops who were present, John Bossack of Olmiitz and John 
Grosswaiiden at their head, began at once to prepare the docu- 
ment. The King retired to his closet, fell on his knees and prayed 
God with tears that He would take from him the guilt of bis blood- 
thirsty design. The prayer of this weak but humane monarch was 
answered in a manner which impressed even the persecutors with 
awe. The queen had expressed the hope that she might have the 
joy of witnessing the execution of some of these Picards. But 
before the longed-for day could arrive she expired with great ago- 
ny in the pangs of child-birth, leaving behind her an infant son, 
who afterward became King Lewis. The King called for a new 
Conference and the Brethren prepared their Fourth Confession, 
which bears date A. D. 1508. In this document they rejected the 
Romish doctrine of Purgatory as a purely human invention with- 
out warrant from Holy Seripture. They justify their separation 


from the communion of the Church of Rome on the ground of the 
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manifold corruptions to be found in her pale, as testified in the 
writings of S. Bernard of Clairvaux and the Italian poet Pe- 
trarch, both members of that Church. This confession received 
the approval of a synod of the Brethren, in which the truth of the 
real (as distinguished from the merely symbolic) Presence of Christ 
in the Holy Supper was again distinctly affirmed. Soon a severe 
law was framed by the Diet of Kuttenburg against the Picards, 
Since they refused to join either party, and disturbed the religious 
peace of the land, they were to be driven out of the country. On 
the Feast of St. James (1508), in a Diet assembled at Prag, this 
decision was solemnly confirmed as the law of Bohemia. Bishop 
John Bossak hastened at once from Prag toward Olmiitz, to secure 
the passage of a similar law in the Moravian Diet. But just as he 
was passing the convent of Hradisch, near Olmiitz, as he was 
about descending from his carriage his foot slipped, and he fell 
upon a nail, which tore his abdomen so fearfully that his bowels 
gushed out. This accident ended his career, and with it the attack 
upon the Brethren in the Moravian Diet. In Bohemia the “ Ja- 
cob’s Mandate ” (as the law was called from the date of its passage) 
was only partially carried into effect. In November, 1509 (the 
year of John Calvin’s birth), it was resolved in the Diet that the 
deputies of the Brethren be admitted to a hearing. But the Breth- 
ren (believing that this was a snare intended to entrap their leaders 
at Prag) sent as their deputies a large number of mechanics and 
peasants, with whom the Diet would have nothing to do. Blahas- 
law relates that, when the King’s Court Fool saw them approach- 
ing, he said to the by-standers: “ Here comes the Picard Priests.” 
Some one replied: ‘“‘ They are not Priests.” The jester answered : 
‘At any rate, they are preachers;” and added (aside) “ They not 
only preach, hut practice / 

At length another Diet, at Kuttenberg, 1510, resolved that the 
“ Jacob’s Mandate ” should be vigorously enforced. The Chaneel- 
lor, Albert Kolowrat, was especially urgent that all should unite 
to exterminate the Picards by force of arms. On his return from 
the Diet he paid a visit to Baron Colditz, Lord of Bilin, and rela- 
ted with great joy that all had consented to this alliance. Colditz 
turned to his servant Timecon, who belonged to the Uniias, and 


asked him what he thought of the news. He replied, ‘“‘ Al/ have 
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not consented to the alliance.” The Chancellor, thinking he was 
about to discover a conspiracy, demanded to know who dared re- 
sist the estates of the Realm, adding that, whoever they might be, 
they were traitors, who would share the punishment of the Picards. 
The servant lifting his hand with great solemnity, replied: “ In 
Heaven there is One, who is not a party to your counsels ; so your 
labor is all in vain.” “ You and the rest of your crew shall find 
out the truth of that, raseal,” cried the Chancellor in a great rage, 
and started at once for his home in Koupka, But on the way he 
was seized with a violent inflammation of the foot which would 
not yield to medical skill and resulted in his speedy death. 

About the same time Dr. Augustin of Olmiitz died suddenly 
as he sat at the dinner table. A remarkable fate befell another 
prominent foe of the Brethren, Lord Puta of Swichow. When a 
terrible hurricane swept over his castle he ran in great terror to 
his vellar and locked himself in. The storm was over and his 
servants knocked at the cellar door, but there was no response. 
They procured a set of keys and opened the door. Four men en- 
tered the vault, but soon returned and sent for a coffin. Into this 
coffin they laid their master and then sealed it up. No other 
mortal ever ascertained what fate had befallen him in the cellar. 
Heinrich Von Wenhaus, another noblemen who was bitterly los- 
tile to the Brethren, fell one day on his hunting spear, which 
pierced him through the body, and he died in unspeakable tor- 
ment. So numerous were these events, that a proverb became cur- 
rent in Bohemia at that day: “ Jf you are tired of life, the best 
way to get rid of it is to fight the Picards !” 

In 1511, a burgher of Kuttenburg, named Andrew Poliwka, 
was burned at the stake for a fanatical assault which he made on 
a Calixtine Priest, who elevated the Host. The same year Bishop 
Lukas caused the confession of 1508 to be printed in Latin at 
Nirnberg, and sent it to the learned Erasmus of Rotterdam, hop- 
ing that it might receive his approval. The messengers, Claudian- 
us and Wotik, visited Erasmus at Antwerp and presented to him 
the confession of the Unitas. The cautious scholar read it, and re- 
plied that he was so overwhelmed with business that he could hard- 


ly find time to breathe; in a hasty glance at their doctrines he 
had not been able to discover any error; but a public testimonial 
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in their favor would be dangerous to him and profitless to them. 
The Brethren returned very much disappointed. But not long 
after, when a learned Bohemian named Slechta, was reviling the 
Picards in the presence of Erasmus, he replied: “ The Brethren 
choose their Priests from among the common people; that agrees 
with the custom of the early Church. They are unlearned ; well, 
that may pass, if their pious life supplies the lack of learning. 
They call themselves * brothers’ and ‘sisters.’ I see nothing 
blameworthy in that. Would that such proofs of brotherly love 
were more common among Christians. They esteem Church doc- 
tors of less account than the divine scripture, 2. e., GoD more than 
men; that is right. “ They take great delight in the use of the Pa- 
ter Noster ; is it not a part of our Mass¢ As to feast days their 
views agree well with the era of S. Jerome. At the present day 
the number of Church festivals has become almost infinite: on no 
other days is blashhemy so rife among the multitude; and (worst 
of all) through enforced idleness men are hindered from earning 
bread tor their families, ete., etc.” Inthe year 1515 Bishop Lu- 
kas was seized by a nobleman, named Suda, and cast into prison 
at Janowitz, where his sufferings were increased by a violent attack 
of stone in the bladder. The conversations between Lord Suda 
and his afflicted prisoner produced some impression on the former. 
At length he released the Bishop, on his assurance that he would 
appear in Prag, whenever summoned to that city. From his pris- 
on he addressed a pious letter to all congregations of the Unitas, 
admonishing them to stand firm, whatever danger or persecution 
might befall them. This brings their history down to the era (1517) 
of the commencement of the Protestant Reformation. 

At the death of Bishop Matthias in the year 1500 the govern- 
ment of the Unitas was left in the hands of four Bishops (Prokop, 
Michael, Elias and Thomas), assisted by certain coadjutors termed 
Conseniores. The four Bishops had nominally an equal rank, but 
the /’rwses exerted great authority and influence in the counsels 
of the Brethren. Prokop of Hradek was Presiding Bishop until 
1507 and, after his death, Thomas of Prschelanz until 1518. In 
the year 1603, Lukas of Prag and Ambrosius of Skutsch were 
consecrated Bishops. Lukas resided in Jungbunzlau, Prokop and 


Thomas in Leitomischl, Elias of Krsehenow at Prerau in Mora- 
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via. The perilous condition in which the Brethren were situated 
at this time and the extreme age of some of their Bishops gave 
rise to fears lest they might lose the Apostolical Succession. To 
guard against this danger, Wenzel of Wrautek and Daniel of 
Hranitsch were consecrated as Suffragans. The Episcopate was 
also increased in 1516 by the consecration of Martin Skoda. 
In moral influence Lukas of Prag, a man of fine talents 
and great executive ability, towered pre-eminent above all. He 
was an excellent musician and in 1505 issued the first Brethren’s 
Hymn Book (Cantional), seventy hymns in it composed by him- 
self. For the children of the Church, he prepared a book called 


” the first Moravian Catechism. He also 


“Questions for Children, 
published several commentaries on portions of the Holy Scripture. 
His more learned works were published by him in the Latin 
language. ‘The first translation of the Bible into the Bohemian 
language (made from the Vulgate) was issued at Prag in 1488 
and a second edition soon after at Kuttenberg by the Utraquists. 
Another translation of the New Testament was made for the use 
of the Brethren by Lukas of Prag, between the years 1518 and 
1525, sometime before Martin Luther commenced his German 
Bible. In many places the Brethren had printing presses in ac- 
tive operation. Claudian of Jungbunzlau printed the tirst map of 
Bohemia in 1518. At the same place there was a High School 
for youth of the nobility and burghers so much frequented that 
the town was nicknamed “The Picard’s Nest. Wladislaw, King 
of Bohemia, departed this life in the year 1516 and was succeeded 
by his son Lewis, a boy eight or nine years old. 

Huss was burned at Constance, July 6, 1415—the tirst Bishops 
of the Unitas were consecrated in 1477—1ifty years later (October 
31, 1517) Luther commenced the Reformation in Germany. On 
the day last named (which is still observed in Protestant Germany 
as the Reformations-fest) the courageous monk nailed to the doors 
of the Cathedral in Wittenberg his ninety-five theses against 
Tetzel and the sale of the indulgences for sin, Thomas of Prsche- 
lauz, the last of the original founders of the Unitas, sent his dying 
salutation to the Wittemberg reformer and departed this life 
(February 23, 1518), at Prerau, or Brandeis on the Adler. Lukas 
of Prag was chosen Presiding Bishop in his stead, 
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Luther’s writings reached Bohemia in the year 1520. At the 
saine time he wrote to the Council at Prag expressing the hope 
that “the good work commenced by Huss might be carried on to 
perfection.” This letter gave occasion to the first correspondence 
between the Brethren and the Saxon monk. John Roh (or Cornu), 
a Bohemian, in later days the Presiding Bishop of the Unitas, and 
Michael Weiss, a clergyman of German birth, were chosen as the 
deputies. They appeared in Wittenberg in the summer of 1522, 
soon after Luther’s return from the Wartburg. Luther, though 
agreeing in many points with the Brethren, took exception to 
some of their tenets ; and they in their reply hit the Lutheran sys- 
tem in a very tender place. They wrote, ‘We think it wonderful 
that Luther, who is so zealous in preaching Faith, and the forgive- 
ness of sins so easily obtained through the same, takes less pains 
to insist on the works orf righteousness, wrought through Faith, 
which come to light through repentance.” Luther in response 
attempted to excuse the flagrant immorality of his followers on 
the ground that “we have so recently worked our way out of the 
dung of the papal kingdom.” But now the experience of more 
than three centuries has shown the Lutheran religion to be a form 
of religious dogmas without spiritual life. The kindly tone in 
which Luther addressed the Brethren induced them to send to 
him again in the year 1524. They were uot without hopes (says 
Plitt, the Moravian historian) “that throngh this conterence the 
newly arisen Evangelical Church would be moulded after the pat 
tern of the Waldensian Brothers’ Church. Of this hope, though 
not openly expressed, we find many unmistakable traces.” These 
hopes were doomed to a bitter disappointment. Disgusted with 
the lawlessness and profligacy which they found in Wittenberg 
the Brethren returned to Bohemia and for eight years no further 
intercourse with Luther was attempted. Luther, for his part, was 
filled with rage against the Brethren. He says of them in his 
Table Talk: “No one ought to join these sour-looking hypocrites 
and self-constituted saints, whom nothing will satisty unless they 
themselves can teach and direct and who will not suffer a maid to 
wear a wreath or to adorn herself. God cares nought for the out- 
ward appearance where Faith and Love abide, if it only be 
decent and fitted to one’s condition in life.” Some years later the 
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angry disputants came to a better understanding ; but as long as 
Lukas lived he would have nothing to do with Luther. 


In the meantime the influence of the Saxon movement was be- 
ginning to be felt in Bohemia. In 1523 a petition of the Utra- 
quists was presented to the Diet at Prag demanding that if any 
one wished to preach the Gospel without human additions he 
should not be biamed nor accused of heresy; that patd masses 
which ministered only to avarice should be abolished ; that the 
elevation of the pyx should be done away with; and, finally, that 
all superstitious practices should be forbidden. The administra- 
tor of the Utraquist Church at that time was Gallus Zehera, who 
had spent some time at Wittenberg and who openly declared that 
Luther was a chosen vessel of God. He, like Rokyzan, preached 
in the Zheim Church at Prag and his sermons were well received 
by the people. But after a time he also became inclined to a re- 
conciliation with the Papal See in order that the advantages 
promised in the Concordat might not be lost This became mani- 
fest at the Diet of 1524. The young king Lewis, who with his 
spouse had been crowned, in 1522, monarch of the realms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, sent as his deputies to the Diet, Bishop Thurzo 
of Olmiitz and Count Lobkowitz, who proclaimed in his name 
that the religious peace of 1509 ennured to the benefit only of the 
Roman Catholics and Utraquists and was not intended to include 
the Picards and Lutherans, The insurrection of the peasants, the 
wild enthusiasm of the sectaries and the unbridled license of the 
Lutherans in Germany—all tended to increase the anxiety of 
the Roman Catholic princes and their hostility to the new 
doctrines. 

The Utraquist Consistorium now sought through Za‘era, its 
head, to gain a definite advantage for its Church by urging on a 
vigorous persecution of the Lutherans and Picards. A royal edict 
commanded that all Picard churches should be closed, and this 
edict was carried into effect at Prag. But Charles, Duke of 
Miinsterberg and son of King George Podiebrad, protected the 
meetings of the Brethren at Duchomeritz, ten miles from Prag. 
Zahera and the Burgermeister Paschek persecuted with extreme 
vigor all the Lutherans and Picards they could find. Many of the 


clergy and respectable citizens were driven out of the place, 
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Some were racked, on the ground of an alleged conspiracy of the 
“ Evangelicals” against the Utraquists. All “Evangelicals” were 
excluded from civil rights. Many who were indebted to “ Evan- 
gelicals ” for large sums of money availed themselves of this 
opportunity to cancel their debts. A painter, named Ludwig, 
who had reproved a monk for introducing legends of S. Barbara 
into his sermon was first imprisoned and then led out of the city 
by the hangman. A knife-grinder, in whose possession an “Evan- 
gelical” book was discovered, was whipped in the market-place 
and then banished. The same fate befell John Kalenez, who in 
addition was branded in the forehead for celebrating a lay com 
munion. Matthias the Hermit, the Taborite heretic, suftered also ; 
for an insulting letter addressed to the Administrator Zahera he 
was cast into prison and remained there until the accession of 
King Ferdinand when he was banished from the city. 

The negotiations between the Utraquist and Roman Churches 
at length came to an end, because the latter with the usual arro- 
gance of the Papal See insisted upon the wneonditional submis 
sion of the former. Meanwhile the persecution of the Brethren 
continued without cessation. On this account the Bishops ol 
their communion drew up their 417th Confession, which was presen 
ted to King Lewis in February, 1525. The next year the young king 
met an untimely death in an unsuccessful battle with the Turks at 
Mohacs, August 29, 1526. The heir of Hungary and Bohemia, in 
accordance with Wladislaw’s bequest, was his daughter's hus- 
band, Ferdinand of Austria, the brother of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, Charles V. The Estates of Bohemia elected this prince 
to the throne on the 8th of October, for the election of the sov- 
ereign was their national right. On ascending the throne he put 
forth a formal manifesto that he held the crown by the right of 
his election and not as heir to the crown and that he would re 
spect the liberties of the kingdom and the rights of the National 
Church on the basis of the Concordat. Not long after he entered 
into a secret league with other Roman Catholic princes at the 
Diet of Speier. 

In February, 1527, Ferdinand was solemnly crowned at Prag. 
The next year he left the kingdom, to carry on the war against the 


Turks, which hindered him for some time from carrying out his 
b] e z 
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plan of suppressing the ecclesiastical and civil liberties of Bohemia 
by an act of arbitrary power. Soon after this time, death closed 
the long and useful career of Bishop Lukas. In his first Synod 
(1518) it had been again solemnly declared that the Eucharistic 
3read and Wine were not mere symbols of the presence of Christ. 
3y the exercise of his archi-episcopal power he passed over Am- 
brosius of Skutsch and named Martin Skoda (pronounced Shkoda) 
his immediate successor. He defended against the reproaches of 
the Utraquists the evil practice of the re-baptism of new converts. 
In the Synod of Jungbunzlau (1526) twelve Conseniors were added 
to the Consistorium of the Unitas. Other Brethren were or- 
dained Presbyters, Deacons and Acolytes. The declaration con- 
cerning the Sacrament of the Altar was renewed as a protest 
against the teachings of Ulrich Zwingli. A certain man named 
Zschisek had been propagating the Swiss doctrine. After the 
Synod adjourned, Bishops Lukas and Krasonitzky made earnest 
efforts to reclaim him from his blasphemy; but finding him incor- 
rigible, solemnly excommunicated him, as a Zwinglian, from the 
Unitas, le was afterwards burned at Briinn. Bishop Lukas’ 
last efforts were directed against the assaults of heretics and schis- 
matics. le had long been suffering from the stone, and when, in 
1527, he ordained some priests at Jungbunzlau, he was obliged to 
perform his episcopal functions sitting. This was the first Mora- 
vian ordination that had been publicly administered, On the 11th 
of December, 1528, he fell asleep in the Lord after nearly fitty years 
services inthe Unitas. He died at Jungbunzlau (aged over seventy 
years) and was buried in the same place. His successor (until 
1532) was Martin Skoda, under whose lead the Brethren still re- 
mained estranged trom the Lutherans. 

In the year in which “ Protestantisin ” was born, at a German 
diet (1529) three new Bishops ( Wenzel Bily, Andreas Cyklowsky 
and John Roh) were chosen by the Brethren and consecrated by 
Martin Skoda and his suffragans, the consentores. Of Bily and 
Cyklowsky but little is known, since in the same year one died 
and the other was deposed for misconduct, Roh (Cornu) after- 
wards became presiding Bishop. The same year (1529) three 


deacons were ordained who afterwards became Bishops of the 


Unitas, viz.: John Augusta, Matthias Syonsky and Martin Mich- 
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alek. The same time witnessed also the downfall of Zahera. He 
was banished from Bohemia as the author of religious strife and 
ended his days in Franconia in great poverty and affliction. The 
Utraquist Church still had the upper hand in Bohemia, except in 
the three largest cities, where Rome had fall sway. An irruption 
of fanatical Anabaptists from Bavaria and the Tyrol led the 
Brethren to look with mistrust on their practice of the re-baptism 
of converts, and the evil custom was not long after abolished. 

At the same time, when King Ferdinand made the most earnest 
appeals to the Bohemian Estates for aid in his war against the 
Turks, he found the most willing obedience on the part of the no- 
ble lords who belonged to the Brethren’s Chureh. The Consisto- 
rium drew up a manual for the use of the soldiers, of which one 
section reads thus : 

‘“* Captives should not recklessly marry while in a state of bond- 
age, and their choice should always be a Christian woman; a 
Moslem, only when other choice is impossible, when their own 
Faith is secure, and they can bring up their children in the Christ- 
ian religion. When in the company of other Christian slaves they 
should avoid them as much as possible; unless their own” (Hus- 
site) “ religion is free from danger and there is hope for their con- 
version.” 

The year 1530, celebrated in Germany as the date of the consol- 
idation of the Lutheran tenets in the Augsburg Confession, is also 
memorable in the annals of the Brethren as the date of the acces- 
sion of many illustrious and powerful members of the Bohemian 
nobility to the ranks of the Unitas Fratrum. They were formal- 
ly received at Jangbunzlau in the month of September with great 
solemnity. Konrad von Krajek was their leader. He tore down 
a Utraquist Church which was built on his estate at Brandeis on 
the Elbe ; but the king did not venture to punish him. In 1582 
Bishop Martin Skoda, the last of the original members of the 
Unitas, departed this life; and in April of the same year, at a 
Synod held at Brandeis on the Adler, three new Bishops were cho- 
sen and consecrated. Their names were Benedict Bavorinsky, Veit 
Michalek and John Augusta. Concerning Veit Michalek but 
little is known. Bavorinsky was of a knightly family and distin 


guished for his great eloquence in speaking and his ease and rap- 
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idity in writing. Augusta, who became one of the most famous 
of the Moravian Bishops in his day and generation, was born in 
Prag, A. D., 1500, the son of a hatter. In his boyhood he did not 
receive a liberal education and was a member of the Utraquist 
Church; but at the age of twenty-four he joined the Brethren, 
and on account of his great natural gifts was soon admitted to the 
ranks of their clergy. He had previously spent a short time at 
Wittenberg, under the tutelage of Luther and Melanchthon. 
Among his natural gifts he possessed in a high degree executive 
ability, combined with great clearness of thought and firmness of 
purpose. But his rale was that of a despot, and the Brethren 
often revolted against his authority, as we shall see in the course 
of this history. 

The history of the Unitas Fratrum now emerges from its pre- 
vious obscurity and becomes an important portion of the national 
history of Bohemia and Moravia. The Markgraf of Brandenburg, 
who, as the guardian of the infant King Lewis and the friend of 
Luther, had formed some acquaintance with the Bohemian Breth- 
ren, requested of them a statement of their doctrines and disci- 
pline. The request was preferred through his friend Konrad von 
Krajek, and the document (which is called the Sixth Confession) 
was prevared by Bishop Roh with the assistance of Augusta, As 
the first issued since the Reformation it possesses some interest. 
The Bohemian original was translated into German by Michael 
Weiss. The members of the Consistorium, who understood no 
German, sent it to be printed in Ziirich. But it turned out that 
Weiss, who was a Zwinglian, had falsified it to suit his own pecu- 
liar views, so that a passage concerning the Holy Eucharist read, 
“ Bread and Wine in a testamentary manner, as memorial emblems 
of the Body and Blood of Christ.” When the Consistorium heard 
of this they sent a messenger to Ziirich to stop the printing of the 
Confession, or else to buy the whole edition. But it was too late. 
The work was printed and scattered broadcast over Germany. The 
Consistorium directed the mischievous Weiss to make a new and 
Jaithful translation of the Confession, which he did. It was sent 
to Luther and the Markgrat George and received their approval ; 
while Zwingli and his followers consoled themselves with the first 


edition. One might half suspect that these holy men of Bohemia 
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had played a sharp game, so as to be in favor with both parties at 
once. Those who compared the two editions were sorely puzzled. 
Could the Brethren carry water on both shoulders at once? Could 
they «affirm and deny the Real Presence at the same time? Wolf- 
gang Capito wrote from Strassburg (1533) and Musculus from 
Augsburg to enquire into the meaning of this mystery. The 
Brethren replied that neither edition was to be rejected (!) but as 
soon as they had leisure they would prepare a more accurate one: 
but the work was postponed for five years. 

At the same time the practice of re-baptism was relinquished by 
the Brethren. The feelings of the founders of the Unitas were so 
strongly excited against the perversion of the Word and Sacra 
ments in the Roman Chureh that they refused to recognize the 
validity of its Baptism. This was never laid down as a definite 
rule, nor did all their clergy practice the re-baptism of Romanists ; 
but 1t was the prevailing custom, and Bishop Lukas strongly insist- 
ed upon it. But, when the excesses of the Anabaptists in Germany 
disgusted Christendom, the Brethren became convineed of their 
error. The Synod of 1534 solemnly resolved, that “ re-baptism 
at the reception into the Brethren’s Church shall be abolished ; but 
the converts shall be received by the laying on of hands with 
prayer in Confirmation.” ‘The same Synod reduced the number 
of the Sacraments from seven to two, i. e., Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. But for the first sixty-seven years of its existence (1467- 
1534) the (/nétas Church held to seven sacraments. ‘The Synod 
further resolved concerning the Holy Eucharist, that *‘ the Pres 
ence of the Lord Jesus Christ therein is vea/ not corporal, but spir- 
itual and spiritually-effective ; and that the saving power of the 
Sacrament cannot be attained through its mere reception without 
Faith.” A definition very similar to that of Calvin. 

In the year 1535 the Zighth Confession was drawn up (by Au- 
gusta) and presented to King Ferdinand at Vienna, in November. 
It was signed by twelve Lords of Estates and thirty Knights. The 
King received it with the remark that he had not then time to ex- 
amine it. Bishop Bavorinsky died this year, and Veit Michalek 
the next. In their stead Martin Michalek and Matthias Syonsky, 
were consecrated Bishops at Prossnitz in 1537. Two years before 


this communication had been re-opened with Wittenberg. Depu- 
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ties had been sent thither with letters to Luther and Melanchthon, 
written by Bishop Benedict Bavorinsky, who was of high origin 
and personally known to the reformers. The deputies remained 
four weeks in Wittenberg discussing with Luther and his friends 
Justification by Faith, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; and parted 
from the reformers in an amicable manner. The Brethren now 
prepared for Luther’s benefit their Winth Confession. The one 
presented to the King of Bohemia had been read by the Elector of 
Saxony, while on a visit to Prag. He was delighted with it, and 
gave a copy to his chaplains Spalatin and Agricola to be translated 
into German, Soon after, the third deputation arrived in Witten- 
berg, consisting of Bishop Augusta, the young deacon, George Isra- 
el, and a Knight named Sommerfeld. Luther received their con- 
fession and invited them to dine with him the ninth day after. On 
the appointed day they found in company with Luther Dr. Justus 
Jonas, then Rector of the University; Dr. Johann Bugenhagen, 
author of the spurious Episcopacy in Denmark; Mag, Philip Me- 
lanchthon; a Bishop, whose name is not given; and Dr. Caspar 
Cruciger. These all expressed their approval of the Confession, 
except what it taught of Justification and Celibacy. On the re- 
turn of the deputies the Brethren altered the two articles objected 
to by Luther and sent the Confession back to him, Accompany- 
ing it was a Latin translation of the Confession drawn up for the 
Markgraf George of Brandenburg. The Brethren requested by 
their deputies that both might be printed with Luther’s judgment 
concerning them, Luther received them, and the deputies returned 
to Bohemia. As the work was long delayed they sent, in Novem 
ber, 1537, to enquire why the books had not been printed? Lu- 
ther excused himself on the ground that he could find no printer 
who would undertake the task at his own pecuniary risk. The 
srethren were greatly disappointed, but sent back offering to de- 
fray the cost of publication, Luther assented to these terms and 
promised to correct the proofs, adding in a complimentary way : 
“Ye understand among you neither good Latin nor German; but 
we understand both here.” For which kindness the Brethren 


thanked him and obtained from him a further promise that he 


would write the introduction. 
The contest between the Brethren and the Utraquists still con- 
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tinued to be waged. The king was unsuccessful in his war against 
the Turks, and when in a session of his council he expressed his 
wonder at his ill-luck an Austrian nobleman replied that such bad 
fortune befell the kings of Israel and Judah, when they shed inno- 
cent blood. Another lord replied that, on the contrary, the king’s 
misfortune was sent from Heaven as a judgment on him for his 
leniency toward the Picards. The king cried out: “Silence! We 
have tried persecution, and it has not yet brought us good fortune.” 
The enemy of the Brethren was smitten with paralysis of the 
tongue and died in less than nine hours. The same year the 
Brethren received a visit from a deputation of Piedmontese Wal- 
denses, who deplored the departure of their communion from many 
primitive usages and among these (?) the celibacy of the clergy. 
They congratulated the Unitas on the retention of an unmarried 
priesthood, one of the points to which Luther had objected. 

In a Synod at Leitomischl, where Augusta resided (while Roh 
had his abode at Jungbunzlau), held in the Summer of 1540, at 
the time when Bucer of Strassburg was endeavoring to mediate 
between Luther and the Swiss reformers, a deputation was sent 
for the fourth time to Wittenberg and another to Strassburg. Of 
the result of the first, which was under the lead of Bishop John 
Augusta, we have no further particulars. The deputation to 
Strassburg was headed by Matthias Vzerwenka (Lat. Erythroeus) in 
later years a Bishop of the Unitas. He was born in Bohemia 
(1521) and was then a young Acolyte, nineteen years old. In com- 
pany with him were two Brethren, one of whom, a painter named 
Peter Herbert, wished to visit Strassburg. One of the Reformed 
congregations in Strassburg at that time was presided over by the 
great Heresiarch John Calvin, who had been banished from Gene- 
va two years before on account of his intemperate zeal. Through 
Bucer’s instramentality he was then in correspondence with Me 
lanchthon. 

The deputation to Strassburg left Leitomisch! on the Tuesday in 
W hitsun-week, 1540, and reached their destination on the second 
Monday after Trinity. They were kindly received by Martin Bu 
cer, who made provision for their accommodation. On the third 
day after their arrival they were invited to dinner by Wolfgang 
Capito, and found at his house the chiefs of the “ Reformed” re 
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ligion, viz.: Capito, Bucer, Joachim Camerarius, Johann Sturm, 
Jean Calvin and others. After six weeks spent in social inter- 
course with the Strassburg theologians the deputies returned to 
}ohemia with despatches for their Bishops. At one of the Confer- 
ences, Calvin enquired, “ why the Brethren were called Picards? ”’ 
for Calvin was himself a native of Picardy, in France. Czerwen- 
ka replied that Picard was a term of reproach applied to the 
Brethren by their enemies, In the reign of King Wenzel some 
fanatics came from Picardy to Prag ; men and women went about 
naked on the streets, hence they were sometimes called Adamites. 
In allusion to these sectaries the Bohemian Brethren were insult- 
ingly termed Picards, A year later (September 18, 1541), Calvin 
was recalled to Geneva, which he ruled until his death in May. 
1564. In 1542, the fifth and last deputation was sent to Luther. 
Bishop John Augusta was its chief; and with him went George 
Israel, and a knight named Joachim von Prostibor, The main 
object of this deputation was to complain of the corruption of 
morals which Lutheranism had introduced and its evil influence 
on the discipline of the Brethren, Luther acknowledged the 
justness of the charge, laid the blame as usual on the Pope, and 
promised as soon as he had leisure, to strive tor a better discipline. 
The Bohemian deputies urged a prompt amendment, and with- 
drew. The relation between the Unitas and Luther continued 
amicable until the death of the Jatter, February 18, 1546. Bishop 
Augusta continued his laborsin Bohemia with great zeal. In the 
year 1540 he held a public ordination of Priests at Jungbunzlau, 
to which service many of the nobility residing in Prag were invi- 
ted. When the news came to the ears of the king he forbade such 
assemblies in the future. The Utraquist and Roman clergy were 
both arrayed against Augusta, but had not as yet succeeded in de 

priving him of his liberty. On the 10th of May, the Unitas met 
with a serious loss in the death of Lord Konrad von Krajek. He 
died in Jungbunzlau in the 71st year of his age, and at his funeral 
six priests of the Unitas acted as pall-bearers. In 1542 Michael 

Weiss died. He printed the first German hymn book for the 
srethren at Ulm, in 1538, most of the hymns being translations 

from Bishop Lukas’ Bohemian hymnal.’ 





' He was the author (or translator) of the beautiful Easter hymn Christus ist erstanden 
— Christ the Lord is risen again.” Hymnal No. 106. 
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3ut Weiss (who seems to have been a tricky fellow), managed 
to introduce his Zwinglian doctrine into the German hymn book ; 
so that after his death, another edition was issued with a faithful 
translation of the Eucharistic hymns, for the benefit of the Con- 
gregation at Jungbunzlau. As long as the Utraquists were striv- 
ing (but in vain) to come to a good understanding with the Luth- 
erans the Brethren remained undisturbed. But in 1548 the mag- 
istrates preferred a formal complaint against the clergy of the 
Unitas in Prag and also against John Czerny (afterwards Bishop) 
then minister at Brandeis on the Elbe. In 1544 two ordinations 
took place; one at Leitomischl, the other at Cybenschiitz in Mora- 
via. Great multitudes were present, among them the Land Mar 
shal and Lord John von Zerotin. But so constant were the petty an- 
noyances and persecutions of their enemies that in 1545 some of the 
nobility talked of taking up arms in defence of the Unitas. The 
majority however decided to lay before the Diet a document in 
proof that the Brethren were not ?icards. A Utraquist under- 
took to prove to the Brethren that the Calixtine Church was the 
only true one. An aged Moravian replied with this parable: “ Two 
little foxes wished each to be thought more beautiful than the 
other. The mother bade them leave that question to the furrier 
who would wear both skins ; the better in front, the worse behind, 
So we will leave the decision to Christ, our Judge.” 

In the year 1546 the (/nitas suffered an irreparable loss in the 
destruction by fire of its library at Leitomischl. In this conflagra 
gation many valuable documents were destroyed which, had they 
been preserved to our own day, would have thrown much light on 
the early history of the Moravian Church. Concerning the doc 
trines taught by the Brethren, enough has been written to show 
that they did not vary essentially from the tenets of the 
Anglican Church. They held firmly to Baptismal Regeneration, 
and that view of the Presence of Christ in the Eucharist, inculea- 
ted by Melanehthon and Calvin. They refused to accept the hor 
rible dogma taught by Calvin, that the arbitrary decree of 
God had predestinated some men to eternal salvation 
and others to eternal damnation. On the contrary 
they maintained, like Luther and Melanechthon (and in later years 


their disciple John Wesley), the free grace of God which is man- 
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ifested to all mankind in His only begotten Son; so that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
Their Arminianism was much older than Arminius. 

The Moravians, like the Germans, have always been noted for 
their fondness for hymns. But some of their earlier sacred lyrics 
have more dogmatic than poetic merit. Here e. g. is a faithful 


rendering of a Communion Hymn: 


“We all believe and confess openly 
That in the Lord’s Supper the true body of Christ must be, 
Which for our sin and wicked loss, 


Suffered bitter death upon the cross ; 


Of the same likewise as He hath said, 

His innocent Blood, which on the cross was shed, 

To us and all the faithful so good is He, 

That we follow Him in humility.” 

(Br. Gesgb. 1132, 1, 2.) 
It must certainly have required a peculiar melody to 

sing these elegant rhymes with good effect. These verses were 
commonly sung during the distribution of the consecrated ele- 
ments to the communicants and the Zer Sanctus was otten used. 
The sermon was after the communion, as often in the Russian 
Church. The Unitas was now in a most flourishing condition. 
Its chief seats in Bohemia were Jungbunzlau, where Bishop Roh 
lived under the protection of the Lord von Krajek; and Leitom- 
ischl, the seat of Augusta, which belonged to Kostka von Pos- 
tupitz. Kostka had formerly possessed Brandeis on the Adler, 
but sold it 1509 to John von Zerotin, another triend and protector 
of the Brethren. They also had congregations in Klattau and 
Taus. In the northwest, on the borders of Saxony, the Lutherans 
had gained a numerical superiority. Moravia was filled with con- 
gregations of the Unitas, and here they enjoyed the protection of 
the noble families of Bozkowitz, Pernstein and Zerotin. Their 
Archbishop, John Roh, died in 1547, the year after Luther’s death ; 
and was succeeded by the celebrated Augusta, who held the oftice 


twenty-five years, sixteen of which he spent in prison. The Utra- 


quists were as in former years quite unfriendly to the Brethren, 
though the greater part of their laity showed a friendly inclina- 
tion towards Protestantism, Their leaders, however, both in 
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Church and State, earnestly desired a re-union with the Roman 
Church on the basis of the Concordat. King Ferdinand, since 
1545, had devoted all his energy to the re-establishment of the 
Papal authority in Bohemia, The opposition of the Bohemians 
to his plans led to a civil and religious war. In the Autumn of 
1546, the Bohemian army, by command of Ferdinand, crossed the 
Saxon frontier ; but soon the greater part of his forces revolted, 
declaring openly that they would not fight against their Protestant 
brethren of Germany. They returned with flying colors to Bohe 
mia; but, by the accession of Duke Moritz of Saxony to the Im- 
perial army Ferdinand was enabled to carry on the war with suc 
cess. At the beginning of 1547 the king commanded the levying 
of an army in Bohemia without the assent of the Diet, which was 
contrary to the national rights. The citizens of Prag made formal 
protest against this outrage, and reminded the king of his corona- 
tion oath. The next day Queen Anna died, and her last words 
were in intercession for the Bohemians. But the king continued 
steadfast in’ his purpose and removed from Prag to Leitmeritz, 
whither he summoned a Diet. Some protested against the 
war, but the king through the aid of the Roman Catholics 
and High Utraquists commanded a majority in his favor. 
But as soon as Ferdinand had marched into Saxony a minority 
of the Diet, consisting of Evangelical Utraquists, Brethren 
and Lutherans, assembled at Prag. Their deliberations took 
place in a mansion belonging to Lord Kostka von Postupitz 
of the Brethren’s Church. ‘They formed an offensive and 
defensive alliance against the king, and resolved to muster a 
parliamentary army to compel him to desist from the warin which 
he was engaged. The government was entrusted to the care of 
eight noblemen and four city deputies, the half of whom belonged 
to the Ynitas. A proclamation was issued calling on the neighbor- 
ing provinces for aid, but in vain; for the Moravians served with 
the king in the war. The king issued a counter proclamation, as- 
serting that the war was not for matters of faith, but to reduce 
some turbulent and rebellious Germans to order. The king’s 
proclamation was received with distrust, and more than 1700 no- 
bles and knights as well as the representatives of nearly all the 


towns, assembled at Prag and signed articles of confederation, 
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They declared indeed that they did not renounce their allegiance 
to the king and sent a deputation to him, among whom was a 
member of the Unitas named William von Ronow. But before 
the deputation left Prag, Ferdinand announced the overthrow of 
the Protestant princes at Miihlberg on the 24th of April. The 
deputies therefore who had intended to threaten the king were 
obliged to congratulate him on his victory. “A few voices inelud- 
ing that of von Ronow still called for war, but the majority made 
an unconditional submission to Ferdinand. But few recruits had 
been mustered for the parliamentary army, and these could offer 
no effective resistance. The king was marching at the head of his 
victorious army from Leitmeritz toward Prag. His forces consis- 
ted partly of German mercenaries and partly of Moravian caval- 
ry under the command of a brave and experienced officer, Lord Car! 
von Zerotin and Alt-Titschein, who had won his spurs long since 
in the war with Tunis. On the 7th of July the city of Prag sur- 
rendered, and with other rebellious towns was punished by the 
infliction of severe penalties and fines. Six hundred persons were 
thrown into prison most of whom were liberated the next day ; 
but forty remained in confinement awaiting the pleasure of their 
offended monarch. 


JOHN ANKETELL. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


NOTE. 

Since these pages were written the argument for the validity of Mora 
vian orders has been considerably strengthened. Edmund De Schweinitz, 
S. T. D., Bishop of the Unitas Fratrum, in a new and enlarged edition of 
his tract on * The Moravian Episcopate” (1877), gives information from 
‘additional sources which are important.” I will endeavor to preseut 
the matter as briefly and succinctly as possible, often using the Bishop's 
language. We must bear in mind then (1) that the consecration of the 
Austrian Waldenses * was not an act of the Council” of Basel. “ It 
was consummated outside of the Council, although by Bishops who were 
members of it, at a time when things were happening at Basel in connect- 
ion with the Bohemians that were even more singular.” «Therefore, “ that 


no record of the consecration of Nemez and Wlach is found in the Acts 


of the Council is not astonishing; there is not the slightest reason for 
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expecting such arecord.” As a clerical brother suggests, many of our 
own Bishops are consecrated during the sessions of our general 
Convention ; but their consecration forms no part of the proceedings of 
that body. 2. This consecration has never been denied or disputed by 
any Roman Catholic writer. On the contrary (a) in the sixteenth century 
“the Doctors of the University of Prague, the bitter enemies of the Uni- 
tas Fratrum, acknowledge” it in these words; “The Austrian Waldenses 
renewed their ministry through the Roman Catholic Church.” (b) “ The 
Roman Catholic Encyclopedia, one of the greatest modern works of the 
Romish Church” (Kirchen Lexicon, Freiburg, 1848), says in vol. ii, p. 65, 
‘A body of Waldenses had settled on the Moravian Austrian frontier, of 
whom the Brethren KNEW that they had legitimate Bishops, descended 
from the Apostles in an unbroken succession.” (c) Gindely, the Roman 
Catholic historian of Bohemia, affirms (vol. i. p. 37) the validity of this 
consecration. 3. Prior to this consecration the Austrian Waldenses 
‘ were on friendly terms with the Calixtines and openly fraternized with 
them at their Mass.” 4. The Waldensian “priests having nearly all died 
they desired a renewal of their ministry.” 5. The Calixtines never ques 
tioned the orders of the Brethren. Archbishop Rokyzan “ denounced the 
institution of a separate ministry, not because he could say that they pre- 
fended to have lawful Bishops, but because they had consecrated unlearned 
laymen and inducted them into so holy an office.” 6. The Holy Eastern 
Church has afforded to the Moravian as much recognition as it ever has 
given to the Anglican Church, as will be shown in the course of these 
pages. 7. In short, the Moravian Orders have never been questioned, ex 
cept by some Lutheran enemies of Episcopacy, and by some Anglican 
writers who have been misled by the false and malicious statements of 
these Lutherans. Bishop von Schweinitz well says: “ No unprejudiced 
mind can resist the force of these arguments.” And, I will add, a// must 
admit that the Moravian Episcopate occupies a much securer position than 


that of the so-called “ Reformed Kpiscopal Church.” 








FRIEDRICH HEINRICH RANKE. 


We have read this book’ with the liveliest interest and found it 
both instructive and edifying. It was originally written for the 
author’s family as a thank-offering and testimony to the faithful- 
ness of God and His gracious dealings with those who put their 
trust and confidence in Him. But it was given to the public in 
response to the interest felt by a wider circle of friends, and in 
hope of more extended usefulness. If we shall succeed in im- 
parting to our readers something of our own impressions, we are 
persuaded that it will be doing them an acceptable service. 

The name Ranke is quite familiar to the English reading public. 
Nearly forty years ago Lord Macaulay, in one of his brilliant re- 
views, introduced to the public the “‘ History of the Popes,” by 
Leopold Ranke, Professor of History in the University of Leipzig ; 
and the work itself has been widely circulated in an English 
translation, Friedrich Heinrich Ranke was a younger brother of 
the historian. He was born November 30, 1798, at Wiehe, a 
small town in the Thuringer-Wald, Saxony. The leading events 
of his life may be briefly stated in advanee. In his thirteenth 
year, having received the usnal elementary schooling of boys and 
snfficient knowledge of Latin and Greek, he passed the required 
examination and entered the gymnasium at Pforta, usually called 
Schulpforta, one of the best classical schools of Germany. Here 
he was preceded by his brother Leopold aud followed by three 
younger brothers, Ferdinand, Wilhelm and Ernst. After four 
years in this school, he entered the University of Jena in 1815, 
from which he passed, the next year, to the University of Halle, 


'Jugenderinnerungen mit Blicken auf das spitere Leben von Friedrich Heinrich 


Ranke, Dr. Theol. und Phil. Oberkonsistorialrath, a. D. in Miinchen-Stuttgart, 1877 


pp. 428. 
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where he remained three years. The three seats of his public 
education, Pforta, Jena, and Halle, are all situated on the river 
Saale, which has its sources in the Thuringer-Wald and running 
northward joins the Elbe. Also the home of his childhood was 
on the Unstrut, an affluent of the Saale, and in the Giilden Aue, 
a valley of surpassing beauty and fertility. 

In 1818, Heinrich, with the approbation of his parents, went to 
Frankfort on the Oder, where his brother Leopold, having passed 
his university course with distinction at Leipzig, had obtained an 
eligible situation as Oberlehrer in the Gymnasium. At the head 
of the school was Director Popps, one of the most distinguished 
pupils of Gottfried Herrmann. To his recommendation Leopold 
owed his appointment. A place was offered also to Heinrich; 
but, while preparing to pass the rigorous examination required tor 
the profession of a teacher, he received an invitation from the 
Head of a private institution, which by the advice of friends he 
wecepted. Although the Institute was in good repute and num 
bered among its patrons men of high position, among others Baron 
Manteuffel ; his more judicious friends thought the step unfortu 
nate with reference to his futureadvancement. Here he remained 
nearly five years, including several visits and a brief stay on the 
island of Riigen in the Baltic Sea. 

In October, 1822, he passed his examination before the Consi 


torium in Magdeburg, and became Candidate in Ordinary of The 


vlugy. Whilst absorbed in his theological studies, which he had 
resumed with great ardor, he was surprised by a letter from Dr. 
Dittmar. It invited him to remove to the ancient city of Nurem 
berg and take a position as instructor of religion and the ancient 


languages in an institute of which Dr. Dittmar was at the head. 


As an inducement and also as a token of the consideration in 
which the institute was held, it was mentioned that Von Raumer 
would resign his professorship in Halle and also accept a place. 
Alter serious deliberation and the arrangement of some details, 
the invitation was accepted ; and in April, 1823, he entered upon 
the work, in which he continued zealously three years. Mean 
while, in the early part of 1824, he passed the second theological 
eXaluination, pro ministerio. The Consistorialrath Roth ex 


pressed great satisfaction with this examination and the hope that 
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Ranke would yet render good service to the Church. He also re- 
quested the candidate to repose full confidence in him and apply 
to him for any service which it might be in his power to render. 
These were not mere words, 

While in Nuremberg Ranke married Selma, only child of Prof. 
Gotthilf Heinrich Schubert. This eminent man studied at Leipzig 
and Jena and became professor at Erlangen. Of his character 
and influence we shall see more hereafter. But a lovelier example 
of Holy Matrimony in its true intent and richest benediction 
could hardly be imagined than we find in the union of Heinrich 
Ranke and Selma Schubert. 

In 1826 the Institute at Nuremberg was suspended, and Ranke 
found himself at liberty to fulfil his long cherished but still de- 
layed purpose of devoting himself to the ministry, He placed 
himself at the disposal of the Consistorialrath Roth, who immedi- 
ately offered him a vacant parish at Riickersdorf, a small village 
in the neighborhood of Erlangen, It was as promptly accepted, 
and without delay he was ordained at Ausbach, installed in his 
parish by the local Dean and entered upon his parochial duties. 
Here he passed eight busy, useful and happy years in diligent 
study, earnest ministrations, varied efforts fur the temporal and 
spiritual good of his parishioners of every age and class, and in 
the sweet endearments of conjugal life. From Riickersdorf he 
was removed by an appointment as Dean and Senior Pastor in 
Thurnau, a town in the northern part of Bavaria; and after six 
years of untiring labor in this enlarged sphere he was named by 
the king Professor of Theology in the University of Erlangen, as 
the successor of Olshausen, lately deceased. He entered upon 
this sphere of labor with characteristic ardor. The first Semester 
he lectured on the “Historical Development of Revelation,” which 
he called Biblical Theology ; in the second he read lectures on 
Dogmatics and the History of Dogma; the third was devoted to 
select topics in the Pentateuch; and in the fourth he began to 
lecture on the Psalms. But he had not proceeded far when he 
was unexpectedly named Consistorialrath in Bayreuth; from 


whence he was transferred in 1845 to Ausbach as Consistorialrath 


and Hauptprediger. In this wide sphere of labor and influence 
he continued twenty-one years, when he was summoned, in 1866, 
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to Munich as a member of the Ober-Consistorium. He remained 
in office till his seventy-third year (1871), when a serious illness 
and the infirmities of advancing years constrained him to ask for 
a dismission. Four years later, October 1, 1875, he celebrated 
with his beloved Selma and their eight children the golden wed 
ding, and one year later still, September 2, 1876, painless and 
gently his earthly life closed. 

The long life of which we have thus indicated the waymarks is 
full of interesting details, from the cradle in Wiehe to the sepul- 
chre in Munich. These are so skillfully touched and grouped 
here and there by the author’s pen, that the whole seems to pass 
before us as a reality. It was no waste life, no idle pastime, no 
sorrowful abortion upon which at nearly four score years he looked 
back calmly and thankfully. It was a life of rare and manifold 
privilege and he so felt it. Ile had abundant scope for active 
usefulness, which he used as one who knew the value of time and 
oppertunities. Instead of following again the strict Chronologi 
cal sequence, we shall contemplate it under several definite as- 
pects ; the formation of character; training for life’s work ; cor- 
dial acceptance of that work whatever it might be; and the effi 
ciency which results from a union of thorough preparation, a 
steadfast purpose, and conscientious endeavor. 

The oldest divine institution isthe family. Its foundation was 
laid in Holy Matrimony; the first and holiest bond established 
between two human beings was that of husband and wife. The 
Creator pronounced his primal benediction upon the household. 
In it are the hidden springs both of the natural and the spiritual 
life. The earliest, deepest and most abiding impressions are there 
made upon character and happiness. Upon the tone of family 
lite, the atmosphere of the household, the influences by which it is 
pervaded, the way in which its silent but mighty forces operate, 
depend to a large extent the character and happiness of individ- 
uals, the complexion of society, and the life of the Church itself, 
One of the charming things in this book is the insight which the 
author gives into a well regulated Christian home. [lis retro 
spective glance at his own “ traute Lleimath,” londly remembered 
home, is tender and reverential. “It was a blissful childhood 


which we there passed, under the fostering care of the best of 
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parents and in the sweetest fraternal intercourse. Even now, in 
the late evening of my life, the thought of it thrills my heart 
with an indescribable emotion.” It is an exquisite picture which 
we regret cannot be reproduced here from the vivid narrative of 
the author, because it is disclosed in a succession of incidental 
glimpses rather than a definite image. In his parents he tells us 
there was a happy blending of gravity and mildness, authority 
and love. They were God-fearing people, and they brought up 
their children “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
Religion was not an addition to the family life, something which 
received attention among other duties. It was itself the life, not 
consciously distinguishable from other things. The common 
duties of life were religious acts. Domestic joys were hallowed 
things. There was a sense of God’s blessing in the recreations of 
the family. All was done as pleasing God, and all naturally, 
spontaneously and uniformly. 

The benediction of such a home may be estimated when we 
think of its sending into society, beside two daughters, five sons 
like the brothers Ranke; all moulded in character amid its loves 
and sanetities, all imbued with a deep religious faith and full of 
the Holy Ghost from their mother’s womb, all educated at the 
highest seats of learning and all trained to think of life as a great 
and awful gift and to take up its duties cheerfully, conscientiously 
and in the spirit of a high vocation. But we have in this volume 
an insight into many such homes ; as that of Prof. Nasse at Halle, 
in which our author was for a time domestic tutor ; of the saintly 
and accomplished Baier on the island of Riigen, in which also he 
was an inmate and instructor; of Prof. Schubert, whose one ewe- 
lamb, Selma, joined with our author to form another lovely home, 
from which went forth seven adult children to important st:.tions and 
connections in life. In fact, we laid this book down with a deep im- 
pression that, apart from the unspeakable gift of his son, God has 
bestowed his most precious boon on man in the institution of the 
family. The Chureh itself, which is “the household of God,” is but 


an expansion and more perfect development of this divine gift. One 


of the two sacraments is intended to unite and blend them 
together ; and all that effects the life of the one will most surely 
manifest itself in the lite of the other. It is one of the ill omens 
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of our day and country that its divine lineaments are to a sorrow- 
ful degree effaced from the family ; and that the so called spirit 
of the age has encroached upon and set aside its divine authority 
and counter-worked its beneficent mission. With a diminished 
sense of its sanctity; a loss of faith, of order, of obedience, of 
holy purpose, of a pervading religious life: there has been of 
course a corresponding failure in its beauty, power and effi- 
ciency. The Church feels it, society feels it, and the young suffer 
a loss throughout life for which there is no equivalent. 

It is a critical moment when a boy—the mere rudiments of the 
future man—passes from the genial atmosphere, the watehful 
guardianship and the fond endearments of a Christian home, to 
the ruder and often perilous contact with the outer world. 
Although “the boy is father to the man,” and the impress of par 
ental faith, precept, and, above all, example, is seldom effaced 
entirely, the formation of character is not yet complete ; other 
agencies are to do their work and additional impressions are to be 
made upon the susceptible mind and heart. The public school is 
a new and peculiar world to the boy. The transition is often a 
severe ordeal. Dr. Arnold, who knew whereof he spoke, thus 
writes: 

Undoubtedly this place, which receives a youth who has quitted the state of child. 
hood and before his character is formed in manhood, does partake somewhat of the 
character of the wilderness. * * * In the state of a boy after his first half year, 
or year at school, we see but too otten the early beanty of the character sadly marred 
its simplicity gone, its confidence chilled, its tenderness hardened. Where there was 
gentleness, we see roughness and coarseness; where there was obedience, we find 
murmuring, self-will and pride; where there was a true and blameless conversation, 
we find now something of falsehood, something of profaneness, something of 
impurity. 

He adds in substance, that the conscientious instructor can be 
reconciled to his calling and look with patience and even thank- 
fulness upon his work, only when he sees under good influences 
the clouds again clearing off, evil tokens disappear and good 
things by God’s grace now rooted permanently in the character. 
“The wilderness has been gone through triumphantly and its dan- 
gers have hardened and strengthened the traveller for all his 
remaining pilgrimage.” 

The crisis did not meet Heinrich Ranke in his first public 


school ; nor, indeed, when it came, in this particular form. Lis life 
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at Pforta was happily a continuation and expansion of his child- 
hood. He has given a very distinet.impression of this interesting 
period, Schulpforta—ZJ/llustrissima Schola Portensis—was an in- 
stitution situated in the valley of the Saale, containing nearly two 
hundred pupils. It had a well deserved reputation from the large 
number of distinguished men who had received in it their acade- 
mieal training. The buildings—formerly a Cistercian Monastery 
—were spacious, surrounded by a wall enclosing also a large 
garden and ample lawn for the sports of the different classes. 
“The arrangements and the whole peculiar life which existed 
there belong entirely to the past. It will justify us in delaying a 


J 


little upon the particulars.” The pupils were distributed in tive 
classes : Selectana, consisting of the most advanced ; Prima, those 
of four years standing ; Secunda, Tertia and Quarta, embracing 
those in the third, second and first years respectively. For each 
of these classes there was a professor. Rector [lgen, a tall man of 
grave and earnest expression, with gown reaching to the feet, was 
instructor of the Selectana. The teacher of the Prima was Con- 
rector Schmidt, a stout man who had the reputation of an able 
Latinist. Professor Lange, the teacher of the Seewnda was an 


imposing person and infused life into the conversation. To him 


the scholars owed their deep interest and success in the study of 


Classic Antiquity. The instructor of the Zertia was Professor 
Gernhard, who was also the Dean. Cantor Fleischmann the 
teacher of the Quarta and also director of the music in Divine 
Service, was a large man, the picture of simplicity and integrity, 
In addition to these was a small spare man, with wig and queue, evi- 
dently advanced in years. It was the mathematician Schmidt, a 
man deservedly held in high estimation. The kindly face of the In- 
spector John was comforting. There were beside six Collabora- 
tors, who presided, one at each of the tables in the dining hall, 
had each an aleove in one of the domitories and took each the 
oversight of a division in the hours of study. | One of the profes- 
sors in turn, as Hebdomadarius, made the round of the whole 
school, 

“Tt was a well-ordered school life,” says Ranke, and through 


his pellucid description we can sasily see that it was indeed such. 


The silent pressure of system and example and the influence of 
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h'gh motives were the moving forces. Everything was done 
promptly, done thoroughly and done cheerfully. The frugal sim 
plicity and quiet earnestness, the self-restraint and diligence and 
withal the contentment were in sharp contrast with the luxuri- 
ous habits, the self-assertion, the impatience of authority and the 
generally fast and loud manners of our youth at school. 

The first floor was occupied by the dining hall, the prayer hall 
and public recitation rooms; the third by dormitories ; and on the 
second were the Wohnzimmer, or rooms in which the pupils passed 
their busy hours. That to which Ranke was assigned was a large 
corner rvom with two windows in each of two sides. In front of 
each window was a table and at each of the four tables were three 
pupils. One of these was from the S lecta, one fromthe Prima or 
Secunda and the third from the Zertia or Quarta. They were des- 
ignated Ohergesell, Mittelgesell and Untergesell. The Rector, Igen, 
had considerately placed Henry at the same table with his brother 
Leopold, who was his Mittelgesell. Between this study-room and an- 
other exactly similar and arranged in the same manner was a smaller 
room occupied by a collaborator, who by opening a door into 
each, commanded the two rooms, At this signal and without a 
word spoken, work began the same instant in all the rooms and at 
every table. The first hour’s instruction was viven, not by a pro- 
fessor but by the Obergesell at each table. The Mittelgesell 
alternated with bim in this task ; and thus [enry’s first teacher 
in Greek was his brother Leopold, who already had a high stand 
ing for scholarship. Ranke, who had not only seen many institu 
tions of learning but was also an instructor of large experience, 
thought this an “incomparable arrangement.” It was a great 
benefit, alike to the senior pupils and to the novices. The former 
had been taught in the same school by able professors, knew thi 
standard of scholarship, and vied with each other in bringing 
forward their subordinates. At the same time it obliged them to 
exactitude and thoroughness in their own knowledge; they ac 
quired the gitt of communicating and they were insensibly trained 
to the use of clear, precise and ordered speech. This, however, 
was only the: preparation. The instruction of the Professor fol- 
lowed: in every case a ripe scholar with the resources of vast 


learning and engaged in his calling as an earnest life-work. Each 
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pupil had thus, in effect, two private tutors whose reputation was 
at stake upon his proficiency, besides an able professor in each 
class. Henry had as his Obergesell a very promising young man 
named Nitter, one of the best Pforta scholars and distinguished 
for his knowledge of ancient literature, especially Latin. This 
young man read with him in his fourteenth year, in addition to 
the prescribed lessons, several of Cicero’s philosophical treatises 
and the Cato Major and Lelius. 


Ranke says that later in life he had seen many institutions of 


learning, excellent in many respects, but that in his view, 
Schulpforta had an excellence of its own which was often wanting 
in others. There was more room for the spoutaneous develop- 
ment of intellectual life in the individual. In some schools the 
technical routine and drill absorbs all the time and strength of 
the pupil; the written exercises are too numerous and mechani- 
cal and the standing of the pupil is fixed too much by an arithme- 
tical grade. In Schulpforta the lessons were quite weighty and 
the order very exact. But there was time and motive for the free 
exercise of the pupil’s powers and much was actually done in this 
way. His standing was determined by the professor, on a fair es- 
timate of all his efforts and acquisitions, who patiently and kindly 
encouraged every pupil to submit his voluntary efforts in compo- 
sition, translation and criticism to his inspection and carefully ex- 
amined them. In addition to the class lessons, pupils not only 
read other passages but learned by memory whole books of Virgil 
and Homer; some rendered them into German verse or transla 
ted modern history intu Latin, Henry Ranke narrated in Latin 
the campaign of the Margrave Albert in 1553 against the Elector 
Maurice of Saxony, and particularly the battle at Sievershausen, 
in which the elector, though victorious, was slain, This exercise, 
Professor Lange examined and returned to him with encouraging 
and suggestive remarks. Leopold Ranke had studied in private 
the plays of Sophocles with Collaborator Wick, the two often 
declaiming aloud whole plays responsively ; he therefore executed 
a metrical translation of a whole tragedy, copied it in fair hand, 
had it bound and presented it to his father on the birth-day of 


the latter. 
“T should not omit the fact,” says our author, “that the basis 
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on which our education rested, was thoroughly Christian. The 
day began and closed with hymn, prayer and a selection from 
Holy Scripture, sometimes briefly expounded. In the latter, 
Mathematicus Schmidt was specially happy. It was not to be 
mistaken that he lived and moved in sacred history and that it 
rested on his conscience to impress the same on our hearts. One 
could scarcely have seen without deep erhotion this venerable man 
leave the desk after prayer. Religious instruction was given in 
course twice in the week, for the under classes by the truly 
earnest Prof. Gernhard ; and for the upper classes by the gentle and 
loving inspector John. I may be allowed to mention that this 
excellent clergyman instructed me for Confirmation; and at my 
Confirmation gave me as a motto to be treasured in my heart dur- 
ing my whole life, the verse: ‘ Be thou faithful unto death and | 
will give thee a crown of life.’ Also he heard my confession and 
gave me absolution with the laying on of hands. For at that time 
private confession was stil] customary in Saxony, and even now | 
can recall the profound impression which I used to feel when | 
saw my father returning from confession. In the Chapel we heard 
alternately Inspector John and Prof. Gernhard preach. The most 
impressive thing was the celebration of the Holy Communion, in 
which all the instructors and all the confirmed pupils, which were 
nearly all, took part. It is even now as though I saw our vener- 
ated teachers in their clerical garb—for all without exception were 
clergymen—approach the altar and kneeling receive the Holy 
Feast, and ourselves follow them. There was in our daily life no un 
timely or formal reference to sacred things, but their impression 
sank unconsciously into our deepest life.” 

From this nursery of learning and religion, with its impressions 
and memories added to those of a Christian home, Henry Ranke 
went to the University of Jena, on Ascension day, 1815. [le en- 
rolled himself as Studiosus Lheologie et Philosphia It was the 
desire of his parents that he should be a clergyman ; and this had 
been almost from his childhood his own wish and purpose. He 
entered upon his studies with the zeal and industry to which he 
had been accustomed at Pforta. He read Mathematics with Prof. 
Miinchow, Latin with Kichstiidt, Italian with Penzel, the dialogues 
of Plato in private with a fellow-student, and acquired the ele 


40 
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ments of Hebrew. He attended lectures in general history with 
Prof. Luden, at whose suggestion he read in private with keen de- 
light, the nine books of Herodotus. He heard lectures on Chureh 
history, Introduction to the New Testament, and Dogmatics. He 
also attended Prof. Bachman on Logic, from whom he first heard 
of the new Philosophy. But the religious atmosphere of Jena 
was very unlike that whieh he had hitherto breathed It was the 
difference of a whole diameter. Rationalism was in the ascendant, 
and had taken the religious life out of the University. ‘‘The first half 
year,” says he, “I attended the lectures of Gabler on Introdue- 
tion to the New Testament. This worthy man was Senior of the 
Faculty, and had a name of some distinction in the Theological 
world, which he had gained, not so much by independent works 
of his own, as by means of a widely read Theological journal. 
As a teacher, he held incontestably the first place in Jena. His 
lecture room was thronged and his person and manner inspired 
profound respect. No one could doubt that he was deeply persnua- 
ded of his own views, and gave to us the best in his power. The 
position which he assumed as a theologian was that of Rationalism, 
which was at that time in its prime. ‘ Ratiorfalist,’ which, if I 
mistake not, Gabler introduced, was a name of honour, Those 
who called themselves ‘ Rationalists ’ and claimed exclusive right 
to the term ‘scientific,’ affected to look down with almost pity 
upon * Supernaturalists,’ as they called the few who believed in 
divine revelation. This supercilious tone was not confined to the 
lecture room. On my trst walk [ was accosted by a fellow-stud- 
ent with this question: ‘Ranke, what are you? a Rationalist, or 
a Supernaturalist?’ I could only reply by a friendly but inquir- 
ing look for I did not understand the question, If one should now 
ask me what I then was, I should answer, neither Rationalist nor 
Supernaturalist in the sense of the theology of that day, but 
simply a Christian. For if anything had stood to my mind as 
settled it was the eternal authority and sufficiency of Christianity 
—of the word of God and my duty to be a Christian in the fall 
sense of the word. I may be allowed here to add a general obser- 
vation, For the development of the child and youth that which 
is settled should be imparted to him as settled and even indisputa- 


ble. But asa preparation for the University he ought to be ap- 
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prized of the attacks which are made by unbelief upon the certain- 
ties of faith and of the method by which they may be successfully 
repelled. I was not at all armed against these assaults ; had not 
even heard that in our days there existed men who doubted the 
genuineness of the truth of holy Scripture. Now I was thrown 
into daily intercourse with doubters of the most radical sort. | 
hoped to get light in the lectures, but I did not find it. The new 
world of beliefs and contradictory beliefs which disclosed itself to 
me was frightful. It appeared to me as a dark chaos, or a sea 
upon which wave followed wave, aimless and endless. Of a prep- 
aration to study the New Testament, that vast sanctuary which is 
the inheritance of humanity, the lectures on Introduction afforded 
at best, nothing; more often I felt myself repelled with horror 
from a science which, as it appeared totme, rested on so insecure a 
foundation. In the winter Semester of 1816-17, I attended as 
au matter of duty the lectures on Dogmatics and the history of 
Dogma. But when I had heard them it seemed to me impossible 
that I could ever be a preacher of the gospel. It was the time 
when /’rolegomena, as they were called, left almost no room for 
unfolding Christian doctrine. The worst in fact was that Prolego 
mena had shaken, if not actually subverted, the foundations upon 
which the faith of Christians rests. The recoil of my mind from 
the subject was violent and, as it then appeared to me, final. Not 
that I had become indifterent to a knowledge of the truth. I thirs- 
ted for that knowledge. But I believed that nothing was to be 
attained in the study of Theology, which presented itself to me a 
a process of interminable criticism. Accordingly, [ renounced 
Theology and at the close of the term left Jena, in order to oe 
cupy myself at Halle in the study of ancient languages and phi 
losophy alone.” 

At Halle he devoted himself passionately to the study of the 
new philosophy, and gave his morning hours to Kant. In this 
way he hoped by earnest wrestling to arrive at a knowledge of the 
truth, towards which the deepest longings of his heart were direc- 
ted. His determination to abandon Theology preserved him from 
the influences of Wegscheider, Professor of Dogmaties, a pro 
nounced Rationalist who taught that a preacher should no longer 


derive his themes from the Bible, inasmuch as it was written for 
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very different times and not at all adapted to the present day. But 
it also led him to forego, which he subsequently regretted, the in- 
struction of Gesenius in Hebrew, and the lectures of Knapp on the 
New Testament. He did not find in Kant a solution of his diffi- 
culties, and far less the repose of a mind in conscious possession of 
the truth. On a visit to his father’s, at Whitsuntide, he found as 
guests the Legationsrath, Johannes Falk, and a relative of his own 
who was pastor at Ilmenan, a truly apostolical man. The latter 
asked him: “ What are you studying?” He replied: “ Kant’s 
Kritik des reinen Vernunft.” ‘ Yes, but what do you stady asa 
course?” ‘“ Philosophy and Philology.” “ You ought to study 
Theology ; there is no help to be found in Philosophy. Become 
a sound Theologian; for at this time we need such to awaken 
again the life of the people.” This unsealed Falk’s lips, who soon 
held the whole company enchained. ‘“ He belonged to the class of 
men who are both full of thought and inclined to communicate. 
His discourse flowed as from a fountain; and the fountain seemed 
inexhaustible. It wasevident that he had an exact and thorough 
insight into the lite of the people. Rationalism had quietly rooted 
out Christianity from their hearts. There was nothing left of 
faith ina Redeemer, except that in sudden alarm they would 
use the name Jesus as an exclumation, for the most part without 
knowing what it meant. This word, he said with deep emotion, 
must again become a living name in their hearts; otherwise there 
is no help for them. The State has no power to raise them from 
their spiritual degradation. It is the greatest mistake to expect 
it. Penal statues can effect nothing.” Henry was deeply im- 
pressed by this discourse. Still he returned to Halle, renewed with 
ardor his philosophical studies, applied himself to mathematics with 
great interest, read critically Thucydides, then Sophocles, by which 
he was strangely fascinated, and heard lectures on Euripides He 


. felt his powers expanding in these studies; the very thing he de- 


sired in order that with maturer faculties he might penetrate more 
deeply into philosophy. At this time his hands fell upon Fichte’s 
Anweisung zum seligen Leben— Guide to a blessed life.” Our 
readers know that Fichte is one of the four great names of the 
transcendental Philosophy. Fichte himself is a strange enigima. 


His speculative system is defective, if not dangerous. But his life 
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stirs one like a trumpet. He combines the penetrationof a philos 
opher with the fire of a prophet and the thunder of an orator ; 
and over all his life lies the beauty of a stainless purity. To most 
persons his writings would be unsafe. Upon Ranke this particuliar 
book made a deep and apparently a salutary impression, ‘Out 
of it there breathed upon me a different spint. Fichte promised 
me the knowledge which Kant declared impossible. He spoke as 
one who possessed this knowledge of the truth; and was penetra 
ted and himself exalted by the desire of imparting it to others. 
How it took possession of me as I learned from him that a happy 
life is nothing else but life in the true sense of the word, and that 
this life is eternal. What hope this discovery awakened in me! 
and now the desire burned in me to press forward to a true life. 
1 discovered in Fichte’s work nearly the same thing which had 
spoken to me from the dialogues of Plato. If the effect of Kant 
had been disheartening and crushing, Fichte infused life, and 
hope and motive to seek the true and the good.” 

About this time he was brought under an influence specially adap- 
ted to his mental and spiritual state. A fellow-student introduced 
him into the family of Professor Nasse, who was delivering the 
Clinical lectures in the University. He became the tutor in the 
family. ‘I look back,” he says, “and feel that it was a great 
blessing to belong for a time to such a family. Professor Nasse 
appeared to me to have preserved a Christian faith from his youth 
up, which had been only strengthened by the experience of life and 
larger acquaintance with literature, His marriage had doubtless 
contributed to this result. Madame Nasse manifested toward me 
a Christian zeal which even yet moves me with deep thankfulness. 
lL have never forgotten how she depicted to me the life of a true 
clergyman ; the heart-felt gratitude with which she spoke of the 
aged minister who had exerted upon her spiritual life the greatest 
influence. It was in the ministry of Claus Harms that she and 
other devout families of that day used to seek their edification. | 
saw in their house, for the first time, the works of Matthias Claud 
ius, of which 1 borrowed and read one volume after another. Quite 
an event at that time for earnest Christian families of North Ger- 
Inany Was the publication of Schubert’s Old and New. It was re- 


ceived in the family of Nasse with enthusiastic delight, as a token 
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of better days. ‘That is a book,’ said Professor Nasse, ‘ which 
one should take in his pocket when he goes abroad.’ I also read 
it, and it ever seemed to me something new; and [ too felt the 
impression, though it did not produce its full effect till later. On 
appointed evenings in the week Schubert’s lectures on Natural 
History were read in the family. Ansichten von der Nachtseite 
der Natur. In them, and in the illustrations with which Profess- 
or Nasse from his rich store of knowledge accompanied them, I 
found much and various instruction and delight. Thus was awak- 
ened my warm affection to Gotthilf Heinrich Schubert, without 
even a presentiment of the close relation into which I should one 
day be brought to this dear man.” He afterwards married Scliu- 
bert’s only child. 

Our readers have already been told that Henry Ranke went from 
Halle to Frankfort on the Oder. Here he taught and studied, with 
some interruptions, five years, bis brother Leopold having accep- 
ted an eligible post in the gymnasium of that place, But there is 
nothing connected with Frankfort to occupy our attention. 

German students are accustomed in vacations to make pedestrian 
tours to places of interest. In one of these he visited Riigen, an 
island in the Baltic sea, the Isle of Wight for Germany. It was 
the crisis of his spiritual life. The spell of Rationalism was then 
broken, the cloud of unbelief lifted and—not all at once but stead 
ily and at length completely—the faith of his childhood was re- 
gained and permanently established. Our limits forbid the intro- 
duction in detail of this charming episode of his life. Everything 
connected with Riigen, its natural beauty, the pleasing incidents 
of his visits, the precious friendships there formed, and especially 


the benediction received in his inner life, remained for him, 


to his latest breath, a holy memory. The central point of 


all this was Hermann Baier, pastor at Altenkirchen. His acquaint- 


ance with this highly gitted and devoted man was evidently of 


God, as he himself always firmly believed. He came to the island 
on a visit of recreation, having in view only his general improve- 
ment. But though he meant not so, neither did his heart think 
so, a loving Father had sent him to find again that which he had 


lost at the University—and the loss of which caused his unrest— 


truth, faith, repose. He accepted a cordial welcome to tarry at the 
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Pfarrhaus, or Rectory, till the next morning only, declining an 
invitation for a longer stay. But the whole aspect of this lovely 
family had for him a strange fascination, Frau Allwina was a su- 
perior woman, a daughter of Pastor Baier’s predecessor and a 
sister of Kosegarten, the distinguished Orientalist. They had 
three lovely children, to whom were often joined Baier’s sister 
Malchen and his aged and saintly mother. An atmosphere of 
intelligence, refinement, love and, above all, the peace of God per- 
vaded the household. There was something in Baier which 
seemed unconsciously to say to Ranke, “ 1 have a message from 
God to thee.” After the social converse of dinner a delightful 
excursion and a happy evening, the pastor said to his guest: “I 
think you will remain with us to-morrow?” “ How gladly would 
[ have accepted the invitation,” says Ranke. “ But I found it 
impossible, although conscious it would be a loss to me that | 
could not stay longer. This | expressed and added, there is yet 
much about which I should have been glad to talk with you. 
Though late he seated himself by me and asked me to tell him 
what I meant, as he was ready and willing to answer me in regard 
to all. He so completely won my confidence that I was able to 
lay open my inmost life to him as I had never done before to a 
buman being. I told him without reserve how the faith of my 
childhood was lost ; how I had in vain sought God in another way ; 
how I had ceased for years to pray ; and no longer knew a God 
to whom one could pray. He asked whether | no longer went to the 
Holy Communion, I replied this would have been quite impossi 


ble with my loss of faith. He thought this decidedly wrong, since 


I might have hoped to regain, by the means of Christ’s own 
appointment, what I had lost. I felt the weight of these words. 
But they served only to make me conscious of how great was my 
distance from the Christian path of duty and also my estrange- 
ment from God. I expressed this to him. He reminded me of 
the pain which is felt when the object of our love turns from us 
cold and loveless. I perceived the bearing of his remark, and the 
possibility that the relations of mutual confidence and.love might 
exist between God and me appeared traly wonderful. Was it 
possible that God could love me despite of my unfaithfulness? | 


cannot better express my state of mind than by saying I believed 
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not for joy. Faith in God’s love, which had been so long dorm- 
ant in my soul, was not extinct. [t now unfolded from the depths 
to which it had retreated as the dawn of a better day. It was a 


blissful moment. It might now have been the hour of midnight. 


But betore we separated a torn leaf fell from my memorandum 
book. It was a fragment of one of my mother’s letters. His eye 
caught the words: * We rejoice much over you; but you must 
really preach.’ Holding it up while his eye beamed with delight 
and confidence, Baier said: ‘So it is, my dear friend, you must 
really preach. You must serve the Lord as a herald of the gospel.’ 
I scarcely comprehended it, but I felt my whole life elevated as I 
heard this call pass upon me. I retired, but did not sleep, won- 
dering at the love which thus received a stranger. I did not pray 
or praise in words, but the joy and gladness which filled my whole 
being was before God a prayer of thankfulness.” 

The next day Ranke took leave of his new friends, returning 
by way of Berlin, where he heard Schleiermacher preach. [He re- 
sumed his work of instruction, devoting his spare time to an 
earnest study of Holy Scripture. The Gospel of St. John attracted 
his special interest. He read also in Luther’s works an exposition 
of the last discourses of our Lord. A collection of Luther's 
Hymns fell into his hands and these were an important aid to him. 
The religious instruction, tirst of the younger and then of the 
older pupils, was assigned to him, and the effort to do this 
thoroughly and faithfully was not less benefit to himself than to 
them. He maintained a correspondence with his dear friend 
daier, to whom he laid open his inmost life and by whom he was 
greatly assisted and encouraged. At Christmas he made a second 
visit to his friend, and in March following he went again to reside 
in the family, be under the influence of Baier’s ministry, pursue 
his theological studies and instruct the children. These were 
busy, happy days. The care of his young pupils, reading Italian 
certain hours in the week with Frau Allwina, making rapid pro- 
gress in Hebrew with the assistance of Ernst Frank, Baier’s 
nephew, devouring the works of St. Augustine and similar 
author’s from his friend’s copious library, mingling in the parish 
labors, varied and abundant, of an earnest pastor, even preaching 


occasionally under his direction, and dwelling in an atmosphere of 
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genial thought and holy influences, could not fail to yield delight 
and profit. 

At length it was necessary to return home to await the orders of 
the government in regard to military duty. Once more he went 
to watch by his friend in alarming illness, who died in his arms 
after having contided to him the care of his children. He re- 
mained with them some weeks, instructed and comforted them, 
visited all the schools in the parish and delivered the message of 
their dying pastor. When it was necessary for him to enter upon 
his duties as an instructor at Nuremberg, he took with him AIl- 
will, the oldest son of his friend, and provided for his education 
all the three years which he spent in the institution. During this 
time, as in Riigen andin Frankfort, he was earnestly prosecuting 
his own theological studies; and he passed, as before mentioned, 


1 


first at Magdeburg, October, 1822, and then at Ausbach, in 1824, 
the two examinations required for the ministry. His habits of 
study were of the most thorough kind and _ his acquisitions com- 
prehensive and varied. He had made the personal acquaintance 
of a large number of the most eminent men of learning in Ger 
many and had the rare faculty of always deriving benefit from 
every such acquaintance. As candidate or probauten he . had 
frequently preached with manifest acceptance, at Altenkirchen, 
on his home visits and in particular at the confirmation of his 
youngest sister, at his own marriage, and in the institution at Nu 
remberg. He was thoroughly practiced in the art of teaching, 
as Mittelgesell and Oberg sell at Schulpforta, as domestie tuto! 
in the families of Prof. Nasse and Pastor Baier, as teacher of the 
classics in Frankfort and Nuremberg, and especially is religious 
instructor in both these institutions. When, therefore, he was o1 
dained at twenty-eight years ot age he not only had already done 
much effective work but he entered upon the ministry as a skilful 
workman, richly furnished and thoroughly disciplined. Forty 
five years of abundant, earnest and effective labors followed this 
preparation. It is not our purpose to trace these in detail, and no 
adequate impression could be given by a summary statement. 
We shall only refer to particulars occasionally, in illustration of 
topics upon which we desire to remark. It is the record of a 
hfe given up in simple faith to the guidance of Almighty God, 
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consecrated to his service and the good of man, full of rest and 
peace and love and crowned with heavenly benediction. Such a 
life is a grand thing, a holy thing, a most blessed thing. 

Of course the great forces in such a life are “ the gifts and eall- 
ing of God.” But man is a complete being, “ in whom the body 
as a whole is fitly framed together and compacted by that which 


every joint supplieth,” 


and what he accomplishes in life depends 
on “the effectual working of every part in its measure.” He 
must have natural endowments, he must have opportunities, he 
must have the grace of God; but to the efficiency of these he 
must have thorough training, a steadfast purpose, a resolute will 
and the inspiration of faith, hope and love. We are impressed in 
the life of Ranke with the great value of two things. Leaving 
out of view, as above all comparison, that anointing of the spirit 
which he had received in childhood but which was renewed to 
him with so much power and determinate effect in Riigen, his 
great helps to usefulness were his religious training and his pro- 
found scholarship. He had a rich heritage of cultured piety. His 
grandfather was a clergyman ; his father, an educated man, a law- 
yer and a deeply sincere and devout Christian; and his mother a 
quiet, loving and saintly disciple of Christ, who lived in the faith 
of covenanted mercies to herself and children, and like the blessed 
mother pondered things in her heart and waited. Schulpforta con- 
tinued, deepened and strengthened the impressions of home. We 
have seen, too, the happy taculty with which he elicited the influ- 
ence and appropriated and incorporated in his own lite the im- 
pressions of great and good men. In addition to what he owed 
to his own instructors he was immensely benefitted by intimate 
converse with such men as Von Schubert, Von Raumer, the apos- 
tolic Krafft, the saintly and accomplished Baier, the fervid Schlei- 
ermacher, Johannes Falk, Prof. Nasse, Prof. Spleiss at Basle, and 
many others who were life-powers in their day. His intellectual 
and spiritual life was wonderfully stimulated and invigorated by 
these associations, as he would express it durchyedrungen, erregt, 
and erlaht. But he gave as well as received impressions. There 


was something which inspired confidence in young and old, and 
attracted to him the interest of others. It must have been a rare 
charm in a mere stripling which could have won at sight the re- 
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gard of Nasse and his family and drawn forth the love of such a 
man as Baier. After his second brief visit this good man writes : 
Leiber, leiber Heinrich, dass du in mein Haus gekommen bist, 
achte ich es sei Gottes ganz eugen Werk und seine liebliche Vater- 
giite und Gnade. To this, doubtless, was owing the influence 
which he gained over his pupils and subsequently his parishioners 
of all ages and classes, and also his power of influencing men in 
his official capacity. 

When we speak of Ranke’s learning as a help to his life-work 
we have a painful sense of the humiliating contrast between such 
learning and that with which we are unhappily familar. It sug- 
gests to us several topies of grave reflection. We ask why it is 
that, with the expenditure of as much time and far more money, 
our scholarship is so far inferior? Henry Ranke left Halle at 
twenty years of age, perhaps the average age at which our young 
men leave college. Yet what .a disparity, not between his scholar- 
ship and the average scholarship of our graduates, but between 
the best and his. But he had already accomplished part of his 
professional studies. He had probably as much knowledge of 
Hebrew, Biblical Introduction, Dogmaties and the History of 
Dogma as the seminary course includes. But as a basis for other 
studies the difference is immense. T'wo reasons occur to us which 
have long been causes of anxiety and regret. A very large part 
of our education is imparted by uneducated, half-educated or 
inexperienced teachérs ; by those who engage in the work of in- 
truction temporarily as a stepping-stone, without interest in the 
work, and intending to leave it as soon as possible. The education 
of which Ranke is an example is the product, from first to last, of 
skilled instruction. The first elements are taught by a scholar. 
No one is allowed to teach even the lowest class in a German 
gymnasium who has not been himself thoroughly educated and 
also undergone the Priifwng or rigorous examination. From his 
Latin Grammar upward the pupil is in the hands of an undoubted 
scholar; usually a teacher by- profession. He is in an atmosphere 
of real learning. This is a definite thing, and the same every 
where. Again, as scholarship in the true sense of the word has 
been so defective with us, it is undervalued. For an exact, severe 


and thorough training in ancient languages and literature are sub- 
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stituted glimpses and snatches of a multitude of so-called sciences. 
The college course is so crowded with realistic lessons that scholar- 
ship is out of the question. It is learning that makes the 
scholar, and information is not learning, especially fragmentary 
and superficial information. Learning is many things in one, and 
those things are in great part peculiar to itself. Thorough mental 
discipline, habits of exact thought, ordered speech, logical ex- 
pression, and culture which is sure of itself, are its exclusive pre- 
rogative. It is, moreover, on vantage ground in regard to all 
special acquisitions, Sir William Hamilton presents this with 
great point and force in regard to one profession, 

“In Seotland the clergy must accomplish the longest course of theological study 
prescribed in any country, but with the worst and shortest classical preparation. Yet 
in theological erudition what a contrast does it exhibit in comparison with England ! 
Scotland, in the history of European theology, has for nearly two centuries, no name 
no place. And this, simply because a learned scholar can easily slide into a learned 
divine without special theological education; whereas no theological education can 
make a man a competent divine who is not a learned scholar.” 

The same thing is true in regard to all other acquisitions, They 
can be made by a scholar with a breadth and scope and thorough- 
ness as well as with an ease and rapidity impossible to another, 
Both the knowledge and the discipline of a scholar are elements 
ot efficiency 


No man with superficial attainments and undisci- 
plined powers could do the amount of work which Ranke did, and 
far less could he do it so easily or so well. 

There is in our country an impression, and we fear it is gaining 
ground, that learning is not really necessary for an ordinary paro 
chial ministry. Some are even under the illusion that a thorough 
scholar is not so well adapted to be useful to the masses and not 
so likely to interest and benefit them as a man of less culture. It 
is true that the unintelligent if left to themselves to select their 
teachers will usually make choice of their equals or inferiors. 
This explains the acceptance of the vast uncultured preacherhood 
and sensation pulpiteering of our land. It is also true that a par- 
ticular man may be a good scholar and yet lack something which 
is necessary to act on men with effect, and that another man of 
inferior learning but of warmer sympathies and greater tact may 
be more successful than he. But, other things being equal, the 


able scholar will produce the greater effect. The man who, in 
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the present generation, made incomparably the deepest impression 
upon the very poor in Scotland was the Queen of England’s 
favorite chaplain. No half-educated man, if he could even have 
done the work, could have lett the impression which Ranke did 
in Riickersdorf and Thurnau. He was a commanding preacher. 
But the common people heard him gladly. His thorough scholar- 
ship and large attainments were not useless and far less an encum 

brance in a village parish. He was no seventy-four gun ship 
aground ina creek, which any pettifogger in his canoe might pad- 
dle around and get ahead of A master’s hand was felt in what 

ever he did. He could devise broad plans for increasing the in- 
telligence or promoting the social improvement of his people ; and 
he could also carry into sucecesstul execution their smallest details. 
Ile was a welcome visitant at the sick bed, or in the house of 
affliction or the abode of want. None were too poor, too ignorant, 
too wretched, too sinful, too long or too far-estranged from holy 
influences to be accessible to him. He could find an avenue to 
the confidence and the heart and enter into the sympathies of the 
distressed, the tempted, the fallen, In great and in small, in the 
pulpit or surrounded by children whom he was preparing for con- 
tirmation ; when he gathered the more intelligent around him for 
an instructive conversation in history or literature ; sat down at the 
sick bed of one who needed to be told the simplest things of salva 

tion, or even taught along-neglected parishioner to read ; he did 
it with the power, the ease and certainty and the success of a 
skilled workman. 

“It is a serious matter, the care of a parish, the spiritual over- 
sight of a people. ‘To this I had bound myselt by solemn en- 
gagements. I felt the weight of responsibility, but did not sink 
under it. I felt myself much too weak and unworthy for such a 
charge. But it had. been entrusted to me, and I could only lose 
sight of myself and my weakness in order that, by my service, 
the will of the Master might be accomplished. What I had seen 
of my friend Baier’s labors was a good preparation. I had ocea- 
sionally preached for friends while in Nuremberg, and what was 
better still for me, had heard most excellent preachers. My parish, 
as I soon discovered, was like a field lying fallow. The gospel as 


L endeavored to preach it was new to the people, but they did not 
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recoil from it and were even attracted by it. On the first four 
days in the week I gave religious instruction in the school. With 
the larger pupils I made the Bible and Catechism the foundation 
of the lessons; to the younger I narrated the New Testament 
history and explained the scenes and events by the aid of pictures. 
This made a more vivid and lasting impression. The children 
would often relate to their mothers, as if things which they had 
witnessed, the story of the manger, the import of the name Jesus, 
the angel message to the shepherds, the visit of the wise men 
how Simeon took the Holy Child in his arms, ete. Through the 
children I learned to know the parents, and these again to know 
me through their children. Friday was prayer day. I began to 
speak to those who assembled, on the simplest things of divine 
revelation ; later [ expounded St. Matthew’s Gospel and the Acts. 
It was possible to use more freedom and familiarity than fn a for- 
mal sermon, and the attendance at this service increased and it 
became an important means of religious instruction.” 

“The preparation of Candidates for Confirmation required 
special earnestness: for the instruction was for the Holy Com- 
munion as well, They were Abendenmahlskinder which I had 
before me; and so stood in a closer and holier relation to me than 
other children. It was not a school recitation which I had to give, 
but a holy service which engaged and edified myself and them 
alike. Some were of feeble understanding and others were quick 
and bright. All had to be cared for according to their need. 
Then came the Beichtgottesdienst (a penitential service preparatory 
to the Holy Communion). Oh, my God, to what a solemn work 
I was called ; to lead a congregation to unfeigned contrition and a 
truly penitent confession and then to pronounce to them in God’s 
name, the Absolutionor Remission of sins. The celebration of the 
Holy Communion was the loftiest and holiest exercise of my 
sacred office. I felt that I could not be sufficiently humble in its 
performance. As, to one after another [ addressed the words: 
“The body of our Lord Jesus Christ which was given for thee ;” 
“The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ which was shed for thee ;” 
the meaning sank deeper into my own heart with each repetition, 


and with a holy joy I saw as it were the whole body of believers 


and each member in particular embraced in the great work of re- 
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demption and by the Saviour himself accepted and blessed. 
When in later years it was no longer part of my calling to serve 
at the altar I felt a painful /Ze¢mweh—home-sick longing—which 
has never left me entirely.” 

This earnest, contented and happy ministry was interrup- 
ted by his transfer to Thurnau. The field was larger and 
in some respects more difficult. But his plans were enlarged 
and his labors varied to meet the altered conditions. If 
Riickersdorf was fallow-ground, Thurnau was worse. * The 
whole of upper Franconia was at that time under the 


undisputed dominion of rationalism. It prevailed of course 


in Thurnau. Obviously an evangelical preacher would stand 
in a singular relation to the people. The congregation was 


equally strange to me. There was no foundation tor me to build 
npon, They did not know what to make of me or of the sermon. 
I surveyed the field with a heavy heart. My entrance sermon 
was upon the words, * Let a man so account of us as ministers of 
Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God.” | wished my par- 
ishioners to know from the first 1 came among them resolved to live 
and to labor as the servant of Christ. The congregation contained 
a greater number of poor, sick and unfortunate than my former 
parish. 1 began at once to visit diligently sick and poor, which 
I was told was something wholly new and thought to be hazard- 
ous, as | might contract their diseases. l used these visits to vet 
at the hearts of the sick and minister to their spiritual need, 
Through these visits I came to the knowledge of the neglected 
class and found people who had estranged themselves trom the 
Church for twenty years or more and for whom no one had cared. 
The usual reasons were given. In some it was poverty, in others 
a personal difficulty with the minister or one of the congregation, 
and other like causes. The mental and spiritual condition Was 
deplorable in many, though sometimes there were remnants of 
former culture as well as of better condition. I betook myself 
with special interest to the school and found beyond my expecta- 
tion the hearts of the young accessible.” 

By such labors, added to those in public, he soon gained a firm 
hold upon his congregation and his work weut on growing in 


magnitude and influence to the eud of his pastorate. But int he 
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midst of all these personal and public labors he had steadily prose- 
cuted his learned studies, Even at Riickersdorf he had completed 
and published the first volume of a critical work on the Penta- 
teuch, Asan aid to the thorough understanding of the Hebrew 
text he had, in that secluded place, studied Arabic. This work 
he still prosecuted at Thurnau slowly but steadily, and also pub- 
lished a volume of his sermons. In the midst of his usefulness 
here and just as the printing of the second volume of his work on 
the Pentateuch was nearly completed, he received notice of his 
appointment as professor of Theology at Erlangen, with au injune- 
tion to enter on its duties without delay. 

Although this position brought him into learned society and 
was emineutly congenial to his tastes, it was not without a pang 
that he relinquished the sweet but arduous labors of a pastor. 
But the man who had been so completely at home in the lowly 
duties of the parish, in the hovels ot the poer and sick, with child- 
ren of every age, was equally at ease in a professor’s chair as the 
colleague of eminent scholars. It was a formidable task to take 
up at an instant the full duties of his chair. “I had already done 
much work,” he says; “but never before under so continual 
strain.” For what I prepared to day had to be delivered the 
next morning.” This he continued for three successive terms on 
new subjects. He also devoted one evening in each week to con- 
versation with such of the students as pleased to come. Ou this 
evening, 
Melanehthon’s Loci Communes and commented upon them. As us 


during his lectures on Dogmatics, he read with them 


ual his personal influence with the students was marked and 
happy. From this sphere he was called away, before the end of 
the second year, by an appointment as a member of the Consisto- 
rium and atterwards of the Ober-Consistorium. The first of these, 
if we understand it, is the Kcelesiastical authority of a Diocese, and 
the second of the Landeskirche or National Church. It was a 
high and influential position for which he was admirably adapted 
by his eminent abilities, large experience, talent for influencing 
men, and high religious character. But he never ceased to pine 
for the pulpit and the altar and sorely missed the endearing 
ties of the pastoral office. 

We feel that, after all, we have given but a faint shadow of the 
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impression made upon ourselves by this book. A human life 


such as it discloses is the grandest thing in our world. The union 
of talents, high personal qualities, genial culture, sanctified learn 
ing, a consecrated aim, pure motives, an earnest purpose, an untir- 
ing effort, renders man a wonderful agent for good. But the 
secret of power and benediction in the ministry is a thorough Jove 
of the sacred calling, « consciousness that one is verily the servant 
of Christ and steward of the mysteries of God, following with 
glad mind and heart the guidance of the Master and striving to 
do His every will. Whatever may be its toils, its trials, its sacrifi- 
ces, one who has accepted the vocation in good faith will enter 
into the meaning of the Apostle : “ I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, 


for that he counted me faithful, putting me into the ministry.” 


JAMES I. HELM. 
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THE OFFICE AND WORK OF A BISHOP. 


There is in the Church a strong feeling in favor of smaller Dio- 
ceses and of a consequent inerease in the number of bishops. 
This has arisen partly from the growth of the Church, rendering 
it impossible for the bishops in some of the larger Dioceses to 
perform even the most perfunctory of their offices and partly 
from a truer appreciation of “ the Office and Work of a Bishop in 
the Church of God.” Thus, absolute necessity compelled the first 
division of the enormous diocese of New York, then coterminous 
with the State ; a desire to enable a bishop more thoroughly to 
perform his work has led to subsequent sub-divisions of the two 
then formed and of some of the smaller ones, as of New Jersey 
and Maryland, and also the effort tor further subdivisions now 
making by many promineut Churchmen. 

It may be doubted, however, whether all the good results se 
hopetully looked for from such increase of the Epiecopate have 
been realized. Statistics show that the growth of the dioceses 
thus divided has been more rapid than before division, but has it 
been as much so and as healthy as its promoters hoped, and 
especially has the position and work of a bishop been brought 
back more nearly to the principles of the primitive model? We 
propose to examine the matter and endeavor to see how far this 
Church calling itself ‘“ Episcopal” does understand the Office and 
Work of a Bishop. 

If in what we write we use plainness of speech we trust that 
we shall be believed in disclaiming any personality. If our 
bishops have not in all re8pects come up to the full responsibilities 
of their office the fault is not in them, but in the Church which 
has not yet realized the magnitude of that office, nor given them 
the means to exercise it in its fulness. A bishop can only do 
what the Church enables him te do. And therefore in writing we 
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do not address the bishops (it is not our place so to do), bat the 
Church at large, in hope of stirring it up to a proper sense of the 
responsibilities of the Episcopal office, what ought and what ought 
not to be required of it ; for we believe the bishops are often 
blamed for not doing that which is no part of their Episcopal 
duty, and are hindered from doing some things which are essen 
tial to their office. It is necessary, therefore, first to diffuse in the 
Church a correct knowledge of the proper authority and work of 
the Episcopate, then we shall have a right to expect the individual 
bishops to come up to the standard. 

Let us begin then by examining the extent and limits of the 
Episcopal authority and responsibility. 

Here we might go back to primitive writers and show our learn- 
ing by quoting (at second hand) from the Fathers, and proving, to 
our own satisfaction, that our own theory on the subject is the 
true one; just as men are constantly doing from opposite stand 
points in regard to the sacraments and other vexed theological 
questions. But we think this rather an unsatisfactory way of 
settling such questions; because they present themselves to differ- 
ent ages under such different conditions that what is said about 
them in one period is by no means applicablein another; not only 
does language change in its meanings, but the circumstances of 
the Church vary greatly. So that phrases which are entirely cor 
rect at one time would at another convey false doctrine, acts of 
authority right and even necessary under certain conditions would 
be utterly inadmissibie under others. [tis by general principles 
we are to be guided, not by special applications of those princi- 
ples. Therefore, in defining the authority and responsibility of a 
hishop now and here, we are not to quote what was said or done 
by a Cyprian, an Athanasius, a Basil, an Ambrose,ander the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which they were placed, but endeavor to 
ascertain those general features or principles essential to the office, 
by which they were guided, and then see how these are to be ap- 
plied in our Church and age, here in the United States of America, 
in this nineteenth century. 

To go at onee to the fountain head we gather from the New 
Testament itself that the duties of bishops, as successors of the 


original Apostles are: To preach the Gospel to all nations; to ad- 
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minister the Sacraments and build up in the Faith (Matt. xxviii.- 
19, 20., Luke xxii.19, 20, I Cor. xi.28); to proclaim remission of 
sins (John xx.21,22,23); to feed the sheep and lambs (John xxi.- 
15); toset in order things that are wanting, (Tit. i.5); to regulate 
the public services of the Church (I Tim. ii.1,2); to confirm (Acts 
viii.l4); to examine and ordain Presbyters and Deacons (I Tim. 
iii.1-14, Tit. 1.5); to provide that sound doctrine shall be taught 
(i Tim, i.3); to commit carefully to faithful men the office which 
they have themselves received from the Apostles (II Tim. 11.2); 
to execute discipline, honoring the diligent, (I Tim. v.17); hearing 
complaints and judging those complained of (I Tim. v.19-24); 
admonishing those that err (Tit. i.13); excommuniecating those 
that are persistent heretics (Tit. iii.10)—all this power is com- 
mitted to them as a solemn charge to be accounted for before God 
and as a commandment to be kept without spot, unrebukable, to 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ (I Tim. vi.13,14), with the 
promise of the continual presence of Christ to sustain them (Matt. 
xxviil,20).'. Which Hooker thus sums up : 

A Bishop is a minister of God, unto whom, with permanent continuance, there is 


given not only power of administering the Word and the Sacraments, which power 
| 


other Presbyters have, but also a further power to ordain ecclesiastical persons, and a 
power of chiefty in government over Presbyters as well as Laymen, a power to be by 
way of jurisdiction a Pastor even to Pastors’ themselves. 

It is unnecessary for us here to enter into the discussion as to 
whether these powers were given by our Lord i absolute fee to 
the bishops alone, so that all Church authority is in them and em- 
anates from them, and others have only such powers as these may 
have delegated ; or whether they were given to the Church as a 
corporation, and by her confided to the various officers in their de- 
grees. However men may differ in theory about this (and we ad- 
mit the importance of the question) for the practical objects held 
in view in this article it is unnecessary to examine this point. It 
is admitted on both sides that from the first the Bishops have ex- 
ercised their authority, not arbitrarily, but under restraint of laws, 
self-imposed if you will, but still known, enforced and obeyed. As 


Dr. Hawks has well expressed it : 


1 See Browne on the Articles. Art. XXIII 
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Of the rights and duties which belong to the office of a Bishop, some are founded 
upon the highest authority, the Holy Scriptures, and for their existence are independ- 
ent of all human legislations: the mode of exercising them, however, is properly con- 
sidered a matter of conventional arrangement to be regulated often by views of expe- 
diency 

The usage of regulating the exercise of a Bishop's functions by certain fixed rules 
is as ancient as the office of a Bishop.' 

Whatever, therefore, may have been theoriginal inherent powers 
of bishops they have always been exercised as subject to the gen- 
eral laws either common or statutory of the Church ; and no bish- 
ops can Claim the right to ignore these, and fall back upon the 


powers which, according to certain theories, may have originally 


jure divino been inherent in the office. 


This view is strengthened by the fact that legislation is not in- 
cluded among the duties of individual bishops. We cannot recall 
a case where a bishop of his own will gave laws even to his own 
Diocese. The individual bishops were executive ofticers, The 
legislative power was always vested in Councils, whether general, 
provincial, or diocesan. Nor does it appear that even in these the 
bishops ever excercised the sole authority. At the very least they 
were aided by the counsels of the “ elders and brethren.” 

Another point to be noticed, connected with the above, is that 
u bishop is not_automatic, i, e., le does not stand alone as having 
an independent existence, but is one of a body.” It was for con- 
venience and order that special jurisdictions, now called Dioceses, 
originally paroichia, were assigned to each bishop, but it was never 
intended thereby to make each bishop independent. He still 
belonged to the Church at large, owed allegiance to its laws, and 
was responsible to it for the proper exercise of his authority. 
Hence the fallacy of the opinion put forth by some, that the Dio- 
cese is in itself a whole, and has a right, if displeased, to separate 
itself from the province to which it belongs. The diocese is not 
an integer, but a fraction; it cannot stand alone. It has not in 
itself the power of continuance ; it must seek from other bishops 


the renewal of the Episcopate when vacant. Hence the Church 


60, 258 


Coustitutions and Canons, py 


*Episcopatus unus est, cujus « singulis in solidum pars tenetur. Cyprian, quoted by 


Bingham, Book ii: Chap v 
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has always claimed a voice in the selection of bishops. The dio. 
cese may select, but the Church, through the neighboring bishops, 
must confirm the choice and bestow the authority; the most the 
diocese can give is jurisdiction. Therefore, for a bishop or diocese 
to withdraw from the Synod, through which it has connection with 
the Chureh universal, would be schismatic; unless indeed that 
Synod have in some way placed itself in schism against the Church 
Catholic. 

If then our views are correct the duties and responsibilities of 
a bishop are to be regarded from two points of view. L. Those 
which belong to him as one of a body or college. 2. Those which 
are involved in the individual or diocesan position. Let us eonsid- 
er these in turn. 

1. As one of the Episcopal college the Bishop shares in the 
duty of caring for the whole Church. He is to take an interest in 
all that concerns her welfare. He has his part to perform in 
watching that no erroneous doctrine be permitted to contaminate, no 
novelties to be added to “ the faith once delivered to the saints.” The 
Kpiscopate is especially entrusted with the depositum of the faith, 
handed down from the Apostles; and, like the vestal virgins, they 
are most carefully to guard from extinction or desecration the pure 
light of the truth. In this sacred duty each individual bishop has 
his share and responsibility; and that not merely in his own dio- 
cese, but ontside of it it, in the Church at large. We do not mean 
that he is always to be watching for offences, or sounding an alarm 
en mere suspicion, still less meddling with the affairs of other 
bishops, but he is to keep a certain degree of serutiny upon the 
Church, especially in his own province, and be ready to protest 
against any teaching which may be contrary to true Catholic doe- 
trine, or additional to it. That he may be competent for this and 
avoid the too common error of limiting Catholic truth by his own 
opinions, a bishop ought to be a sufficient theologian to be able to 
distinguish between that which is of the faith and that which is 
of opinion ; and while very zealous in regard to the one have 
sufficient charity for the other. This holds trae in respect of 
discipline as well as of doctrine; though we think that here the 
greater strictness is demanded. For, while particular Churches 


have no right to require of their members a beliefother than that of 
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the Universal Church, they have a right to put forth and enforce a 
special discipline of their own, so long as it be not contrary to the 
general law. Thus, supposing avy branch of the Church or any 
individual bishop were to teach that the Sacraments are not or- 
dained of Christ as generally necessary to salvation and that there 
is no obligation for Christians to receive Baptism or the Holy Com- 
munion, then it would be the duty of a bishop as guardian of the 
truth to sound an alarm and stand up manfully for the faith ; but 
he is not bound to take notice of every opinion, even though he 
may think it very erroneous, regarding the modus operandi of the 
Sacraments. But if any other bishop or diocese should presume 
to repudiate the Prayer-book or add to it unlawfully, then, even 
though our particular ritual may not be a matter of faith, he still is 
bound to protest against such a course, as an infringement of 
Church discipline. It is moreover to be remembered that in de- 
ciding what is Church doctrine and discipline, a bishop is to be 
guided not by his own private opinion of what is Catholic or de- 
sirable, but by his consecration vow of * conformity and obedience 
to the Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of America.” 

All this may seem self-evident, yet we think that these distine- 
tions are not always clearly understood and that much trouble and 
discord have arisen from a neglect of the principle here laid down. 
Bishops are in danger of erring in opposite ways. Sometimes by 
endeavoring to set up their own views as standards of taith where 
the Church has always allowed diversity of opinion, expecting 
every one else to think as they do; sometimes by relaxing discip 
line and allowing things to be taught or done because they 
believe them primitive, which however are not according to the 
Discipline ol this Church. 

We are not to be understood as denying the right, sometimes 
the duty, of a bishop, to combat what he believes to be erroneous 
teachings which yet may not have been positively condemned by 
the Chureh, but he does it rather as a theologian than ex-officio, 
ever keeping in mind the distinction to be drawn between errors 
of opinion which he thinks may have an heretical tendency, and 
heresy itself. 


[f a bishop finds himself unhappily compelled in conscience to 
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notice some breach of Doctrine or Discipline, let him in doing it 
ever bear in mind the pregnant exhortation of the consecration 
service, “Be so merciful that you be not too remiss: so minister 
discipline, that you forget not mercy.” <A careful observance of 
these principles may prevent a defection or schism. 

2. Again, in his corporate capacity, the Bishop is a legislator, 
and so far as his voice and influence may go is responsible for the 
laws of his own Provincial Church. In this there are two ex- 
tremes to be guarded against: the multiplying of unnecessary laws 
and the neglect to pass those which are needed for the enforce- 
ment of discipline. In our own Chureh the bishops share 
this responsibility with the clergy and laity and there is a tempta- 
tion in difficult questions to throw the whole responsibility upon 
the latter. To yield to this however would be unworthy of 
so high an office. It is to be hoped our House of Bishops may 
never be found unwilling to meet manfully the difficulties of legis- 
lation on the vexed questions that demand a settlement, and 
we are bound to acknowledge that in our last conventions they 
were not. The fault is not theirs if legislation failed on sev- 
eral important matters of discipline. It is unnecessary for us to 
say more on this head, 

3. As an officer in the Universal Church, a bishop is responsible 
for the extension of that Chureh—tor its missionary work outside 
of his own diocese. As there is danger of congregationalism in 
the diocese, so is there of diocesanism (if we may coin such a 
word) in the Province; that is, a bishop may become so absorbed 
in his own missionary work as to neglect that which he owes be- 
yond his own jurisdiction and fail to exert his influence in aiding 
general church growth either at home or abroad. There is always 
the temptation to think our own interests the most important and 
to keep our eyes fixed down upon the harvest within our own 
field, neglecting the Lord’s injunction, “lift up your eyes and look 
on the fields.” Surely if this responsibility were properly felt and 
acted on the missionary treasury would not present such a deficit 
as is shown by the report of the last years. The parable of the Good 
Samaritan has an application to churches as well as to individual 
Christians. Our bishops ought all of them to take active part in 


the great missionary councils of the church, giving them the 
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weight of their experience and official influence ; no one ought to 
hold aloof because everything is not done just as he may think 
best ; no one ought to allow his own favorite missions to engross 
him to the neglect of others. And every bishop should see to it 
that his own diocese does a fair proportion of this general work. 

t, As «a member of the general council of this Church every 
bishop is bound by the laws it passes and should enforce them in 
his own diocese. He may not like them; he may even think 
them very unwise, but he must submit his own private judgment 
to the will of the Church lawfully expressed. Thus one bishop 
may desire a ritual more elaborate than that which the Church 
allows, another may wish to omit something it enjoins. Neither has 
a right to set up his own wishes against the rale of the Church. 
It must never be forgotten that the Episcopal authority is given 
subject to the laws of the Church in these United States and no 
man has a right to accept that oftlee who is not willing to con- 
form to these notwithstanding any private theories he may hold of 
the inherent original rights of bishops. 

Il. Thus much regarding the duties of a bishop as one of a cor- 
poration. Next let us consider the position of a bishop in his 
individual or diocesan capacity ° 

As already said, a bishop is the executive officer ot his diocese, 
responsible for its life and work. On him devolves the daty of 
seeing that in it “the comfortable gospel of Christ may .be truly 
preached, truly received and truly followed in all places, to the break 
ing down the kingdom of sin, Satan and death.” In ancient times 
bishops were more what rectors of large parishes are how. 
The whole city with its dependent country constituting one parish 
presided over by the Bishop, assisted by a sufficient corps of 
presbyters an { deacons. As the number of Christians increased 
new cougregations called titu z would be formed in city and 
country in connection with the central or mother Churech—the 
Bishov’s Seat (See). These were cared for by the Bishop person- 
ally and through his assistant presbyters sent by him. But the 
great offices of the Church, even preaching and the celebration of 
the Hely Communion, were for a time always ministered by the 
Bishop himself in his own Church, being regarded as his peculiar 
functious; presbyters officiating only by permission and as his 
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delegates. All the offerings for the supporf of the Church and 
its charities were made to him and administered by him, aided by 
his clergy. Gradually for convenieuce and indeed from necessity 
presbyters were appointed to take charge of particular congrega- 
tions, and thus something analogous to our parochial system was 
brought about. But the Bishop was still the head and was re- 
sponsible for all. In him vested the duty of examining, ordaining 
and sending presbyters and deacons; of visitation, inspection 
and setting in order; of preaching throughout the diocese and 
founding new churches ; of hearing complaints and enforcing dis- 
cipline. If anything went wrong in the diocese the Bishop was 
to blame. Through him all official communications were to be 
inade. Thus it was true “ Eeclesia est in Episcopo.”' 

Our own Church theoretically retains al! these duties as belong- 
ing to the Episcopal ottice, but ir practice has so far restricted 
them as to make it impossible for bishops to perform them fully. 
We have departed from the primitive model in various ways; 
we have taken from the Bishop the control of the Church offerings, 
giving it really to the laity. We have elevated the power and 
dignity of presbyters, making them virtually in jurisdiction bish- 
ops over their parishes, hindering the Bishop in any effectual 
power of visitation and inspection ; we have denied the Bishop his 
own Church or sedes,? where he can exercise unrestricted his obli- 
gation of preaching ; and, in our dread of infringing on parochial 
rights, we have so hampered him by canons in the searching and 
caring tor the dispersed and lost sheep of Christ, that it is diffi- 
cult for him to exercise this important part of the pastoral office. 
Nay some (not bishops) seem to have forgotten that he is the chief 
missionary of his diocese, and-speak as if it were beneath his dig- 
nity to lead the way in carrying the Gospel into the waste places, 
A great cause of this is the departure from primitive usage in giv- 
ing our bishops such enormous dioceses that, it being impossible 
for them rightly to perform their duties, the Church has ceased to 
expect it of them. When a bishop realizing his responsibilities 
attempts to perform all the duties which belong to the office many 


* For proof of all this we refer to Bingham’s Antiquities; passim. 


* We are happy to say that on this point there are indications of « return to primi- 


tive usage. 
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are even terrified, looking upon him rather as a machine for 
ordaining and confirming. 

Now while we do not believe it possible nor even desirable to 
bring the Church back in all respects to the same condition it was 
in during the earlier ages, knowing that every church is obliged to 
modify its practical working to suit time and circumstance, still 
we believe that in these changes we are to be guided by the 
great principles then established by Apostfes and apostolic men. 
While we may by law restrain or limit the powers of bishops 
we may not so do it as to prevent the proper and full exercise of 
their office. That we have in some respects done this we believe, 
and, in order that this may be set forth more plainly before the 
Church, we now propose to examine in detail the duties which 
all agree are inherent in the office of a bishop as Diocesan. 

1. OF ministe ring the word and sacraments, This was consid- 
ered a most important part of a bishop’s work, so much so that no 
presbyter was allowed to preach or consecrate the Eucharist in his 
presence without his express permission; in some Churches not at 
all, As the importance of preaching has been somewhat decried 
of late, we give from Bingham what S. Chrysostom says on the 
subject : 

St. Paul converted the world, not so much by his miracles as by his continual 
preaching: and therefore a bishop must be able to exhort by sound doctrine, that is, 
to preserve his flock and overthrow its enemies And unless he be such a one all is 


} 


lost. For he that knows not how to oppose the enemy and captivate every thought 


to the obedience of Christ and pull down the vain imaginations of men, he knows 
not how to teach according to sound doctrine, so he ought to be far from the teaching 
throne Bingham, xiv; iv, 2 

It may be said that this duty of a bishop is fully recognized 
and insisted upon in our Church, for the Bishop always preaches 
at his visitations. Yet it was not until 1850 that this was recog- 
nized by Canon, previously it was merely by courtesy or the Ree- 
tor’s own sense of propriety that this was allowed. And there are 
those among us who can remember when a Rector denied the 


right of his Bishop to administer in his parish church the Holy 


Communion.’ But we do not think that this preaching at visita 


'The alterations made in this Canon (Title I, Canon 15, § xi.) are very instructive 


as showing the growth of true Church opinion in this matter Until 1850 it defined 
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tions covers the whole duty. The Bishop ought to have a Chureh 
of his own in which he may “be able to exhort by sound doctrine.” 
A seat whence he can speak with authority to his clergy and dio- 
cese in a way that he cannot do in parish visitations, where he 
must’in some degree adapt the sermon to the congregation. He 
does this somewhat in his “ Charges,” but not to the full extent 
needed. There are numerous topics on which a bishop ought to 
make known his opinions, to warn against errors of doctrine or 
discipline, to exbort to steadfastness in the faith and to good works, 
with great plainness of speech. We do not mean to deny that our 
bishops do this as far as possible; but we do say that they would 
and ought to perform it with greater boldness and effectiveness if 
they had churches of their own (not parishes); and the dioceses 
not having provided these are to bear the blame if this important 
duty be imperfectly performed. We have heard bishops blamed 
for not speaking out more plainly ; let the Church give them place 
and opportunity and show that she expects them to speak ex 
cathedra, and it will be found that they do not shrink from their 
responsibility. 

In regard to what preaching our bishops do we have with all 
respect a word to say. It might be made much more effective 
than it is if there were an intention to further some definite dioce- 
san or parochial object by the sermon. As a rule most visitation 
sermons are just such as the Rector himself might have preached ; 
better written doubtless, more eloquently delivered perhaps, but 
after all differing little in subject or matter from the ordinary pulpit 
instruction. Hence the preaching makes little mark ; people go 
away saying “what a splendid sermon ;” individuals may- be bene- 
fitted ; but little good results from it to the parish. We shall 
have occasion to dwell again on this when we consider the subject 


of visitations. 


the object of Episcopal Visitations to be “for the purpose of examining the state of 
his Church, inspecting the behavior of the Clergy and administering the apostolic 
rite of Confirmation.” In 1859, after the word “Clergy” was inserted, “ministering 
the word and, if he think fit, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to the people com- 


mitted to bis charge Thus recognizing both the duty of the Bishop to minister the 


word and sacraments and the fact that all in the churches are committed to his 


charge. 
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But the Bishop is also to administer the sacraments and has a 
certain right, greatly restricted indeed among us, of regulating 
ehureh services. Surely for this he ought to have his own church 
building in which he may perform these duties and show the 
diocese how he believes the rites of our Holy Reiigion ought to be 
administered. It must suffice merely to mention this, we cannot 
dwell on it; but we think enough has been said to show the 
necessity of a Bishop’s Church. 

2. Visitations are the most important of a bishop’s duties, in- 
eluding under this head the inspection of the parishes and clergy 
and the setting in order things that are wanting. And yet, 
at the risk of giving offence, we venture to say that these are less 
satisfactory in results than they ought to be. And why? Because 
neither rectors nor people recognize fully the nature of the work 
and its responsibilities. There is scarcely a parish in which it 
would be possible for the Bishop even to endeavor to carry out the 
requisitions of the Canon without raising a storm. The most pro- 
nounced Churchman would be apt to feel rebellious were his 
Bishop to attempt effectively to “examine the state of his church 
and inspect the behavior of his clergy.”” We think we see a smile 
on the face of bishops who may honor us by reading this, at the 
idea of undertaking such a thing with Doctor Boanerges Puetiller, 
or with Father Intone Philoritual. What is the nature of an ordi 
nary visitation? At least a month beforehand the coming of the 
Bishop isannounced from the chancel and the Rector begins to look 
about for and gather together for instruction candidates for con- 
firmation, As the time for the visit approaches an interest is felt 
in the parish, it is talked about, strangers are notified and invited 
to be present, arrangements are made to entertain the Bishop and 
accompanying clergy ; there is some care on the part, perhaps, of 
the vestry, but more generally of the ladies to have the church 
cleaned and to provide flowers for adorning the chancel. On the 
appointed day the Bishop comes, perhaps just in time for the 
service, perhaps the night before, but the people see little of him 
until he walks out of the robing room. The church is crowded ; 
the usual service is gone through, generally with an attempt in his 
honor of more elaborate and therefore more inappropriate music, 


The Bishop preaches a sermon more or less eloquent, but with 
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little or nothing episeopally distinctive about it; he confirms the 
candidates, making them an earnest address, in which he some- 
times introduces a kind word or two about the Rector and parish ; 
gives the benediction; shakes hands hurriedly with any who 
are presented by the Rector; gives a greeting to those whom he 
personally recognizes; then hurries off to dine, that he may fill 
anether engagement for the afternoon, with the prospect of a third 
in the evening, thus making frequently three visitations in one day. 
After awhile the parish subsides into its ordimry condition and 
except that a few are added to the Communion no results are felt. 
Doubtless there are exceptions to this, still the description is not 
exaggerated. We once heard such visits of bishops compared to 
‘the shadow of Peter passing by.” Now if the object of Epis- 
copal visitations were merely to preach a usual sermon and to con- 
firm, then we could have nothing to say against this, and instead 
of advocating smaller dioceses we should say make them larger 
still, we have too many bishops. But surely this is taking a most 
impertect view of a bishop’s duty. What good to the Chureh 
results from such hastening over the field? How does it fulfill the 
Canon? What does the Bishop thus learn of the condition of the 
parish or the “ behavior” of the minister? What can he tell of 
the real work being done? It is well-known that the number 
contirmed is no correct criterion of the state of the parish; nor 
the size of the congregation then present an evidence of its usual 
number. Fairly to perform his work the Bishop ought to stay a 
day or two in each parish to hold frequent services, including 
catechising the children; to have confidential talks with the 
Rector and Vestry; to ascertain the financial condition; to say 
for the Rector what he could not or would not say for himself in 
regard to his salary or his wants; to settle controversies if any 
exist ; to stimulate new zeal for missions and parochial work of 
all kinds; to make the acquaintance of the laity, and interest 
them in Church work; in various ways to hold up the Rector’s 
hands, arouse him if negligent, encourage him if disheartened, 
so that on going away a new impulse will have been given to that 
parish which will be felt thronghout the year. Moreover oppor- 
tunity would be thus afforded for an examination of the neighbor- 


hood in regard to missionary work or the starting of new 
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chureltes, the advice of judicious laymen could be obtained and 
their interest secured. 

We have made the suggestion that it would add to the efficiency 
of visitations if some definite end to be attained were kept in view. 
This might be either general, such as Church extension, Christian 
education, study of the Bible, ete.; or special, adapted to the 
wants of that particular parish. We cannot dwell on this, but we 
commend it to the attention of our bishops and respectfully urge 
that this whole subject of parochial visitation and inspection needs 
thoughtful consideration to prevent it from being a mere perfune- 
tory work. 

3. Church extension and the founding of new parishes is another 
important part of a bishop’s work, Indeed he should be the chief 
missionary of his diocese. We know that some differ from us in 
this, and think that a bishop is not to go until the field has been 
prepared for him, but we are very clear that this is false. We 
take the ground that all in his diocese who are not connected with 
any church are specially the Bishop’s charge, his flock. If not 
his, whose are they? And that he is responsible for their spiritual 
care. That he cannot always go himself to gather them in may be 
true, but he is to plan and provide for them, send after them, and 
do such personal work of preaching and ministering as may be in 
his power Heistostir up the Church to its work of raising 
funds and he is to see that the money be wisely expended. He is 
to exercise great care in selecting missionaries, putting the right 
man in the right place; and he is to visit more frequently these 
weak places—making the Church felt as a power among them, 
until they are somewhat able to stand alone. Missions especially 
need the personal supervision of their Bishop. And by the 
thorough knowledge of the ground which he ought to have he 
may avoid inistakes, will prevent efforts that must be failures and 
will select the most eligible points ot attack, Is it not better for 

a 


‘come ” than “ go? 


— 


the Bishop to say 

As appropriate to this head we will say something of the hand 
ling and disposition of Church offerings. Originally these 
formed one diocesan fund, the administration of which belonged 
to the Bishop, acting by advice of his presbyters. Gradually, as 


Bingham shows, revenues were attached to each Church and the 
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power passed away from the Bishop. There are those among us 
who are advocating a return to primitive usage in this respect, 
and would have all the receipts in the churches thrown into a 
common fund, whence the support of the clergy and other expenses 
might be met at some fair and uniform rate ; just as is done for 
the army and navy. There is more to be said in favor of this 
theory than its opposers in their jealousy of Episcopal authority 
may allow. But we have not space here fairly to discuss it, and we 
know that at present it is impracticable. The churches are not 
prepared to give up the control of their parish collections. But we 
think, and we speak from experience, that all missionaries should be 
paid trom a common fund. And that entirely, not letting the 
mission pay a part and the diocese make up the, balance. Un- 
til a parish is formed self-sustaining we think it ought to be con- 
sidered as the Bishop’s charge; he ought to send the missionary, 
supported by the central fund, and the mission should be required 
to pay what it can into that fund. The Bishop ought to have at 
his disposal something in the nature of secret service money. 
The missionaries of a Diocese ought never to be Rectors but 
assistants of the Bishop to go where he may send them. Ii it be 
said that this is giving too much power to the Bishop, we say we 
are not afraid of giving him what belongs of right to his oftice— 
the power to send forth laborers, the ability to meet his obliga- 
tions. Be very careful to choose the. right man for bishop, then, 
give him means and hold him responsible for their use. There 
need be no fear for the results. 

4. It is the duty of bishops to ordain deacons and presbyters. 
This involves a responsibility in looking out tor and calling them, 
seeing to their due preparation and examination before ordaining 
and sending them to work, It is true that the Church has by 
canon provided for this, and somewhat restricted the original 
powers of bishops. Still she cannot altogether relieve them of 
their responsibility. She cannot, nor has she attempted to compel 
them to ordain one whom they believe to be unworthy. We hear 
complaints that persons unfit for the high calling are admitted 
to Holy Orders ; and standing coramittees are often blamed for 
this, in signing papers without sufficient investigation. But we 
respectfully submit that the responsibility ought not to be thus 
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thrown upon them. It is not their province to call to the ministry ; 
their action is to be regarded as a safeguard to prevent imposition, 
as aiding the Bishop; but he must be responsible for final action. 
And might not bishops, we venture to ask, do much towards sup- 
plying the deficiency which is said to exist in the number of Can- 
didates for Orders. Is it not their place to call young men, and 
would not that official call have effect? Our Lord did not wait 
for men to apply to him to be received as apostles—he called them. 
St. Paul meeting Timothy “would have him go férth with 
him and took him.” Do not our bishops see young men 
with every qualification for the ministry whom they might 
thus “call” and “take with them;” and would not this be 
far more churechly than to depend upon irresponsible societies 
for increase of the ministry. And when one is received as a can 
didate an immense influence for good may be exerted. We do not 
conceive that the duty of a bishop is fulfilled if he be 
certified that the student is in a seminary, goes through the 
prescribed course of studies and passes a satisfactory examination, 
A bishop ought to be intimately acquainted with his candidates, 
supervise their studies, excite confidence by his personal interest 
in them; correspond with them and encourage them to come to 
him as their best friend, when troubled in mind. Every young 
man worth anything will, during his studies, have his periods of 
doubts, of difficulties on some point or other: either on the side 
of rationalism or superstition, or something kindred. To 
whom ought he to go with his confessions and troubles but to 
him who is over him in the Lord. <A habit of free candid inter 
course with his Bishop might be the means of saving a promis- 
ing young man from sectarianism or Romanism, The result would 
be that «a bishop would have growing up around him a band 
trained to work as he desires, upon whom he can rely. What 
strength this would give him. 

Ought the power of appointing presbyters to parishes be restored 
to bishops? Without entering into the theory of the question whether 
the methodists in this are wiser than we, we may say that in most 
of the dioceses the Canon practically gives them this power, when 
it requires that a vacancy in a parish shall be made known to the 
Bishop who shall have charge until there be an election of a new 
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rector. If bishops were thoroughly familiar, as they ought to be, 
with the condition of each parish and with suitable clergymen, 
they might thus exert an influence that would virtually give 
them a sufficient appointing power. Could not bishops keep a pri- 
vate list of clergymen, with their peculiar gifts noted, so that 
when called upon they might at once be able to say, “so and so 
is your man.” Perhaps some of them do. If their recommenda- 
tions were found to be suited to the congregation, they would 
generally be acted upon. 

5. We had wished to say something regarding discipline; the 
enforcing of which is the most delicate and unpleasant of a bish 
op’s duties. But we can find space for little of that we wish 
to say. A bishop is not to be over-strict, at the same time he 
must not be too lax. In the effort to preserve peace he may allow 
serions infringements of church law. As Ordinary he has author- 
ity on disputed points; and should make that felt. Not by legal 
proceedings or vexatious interferences with his clergy, but by mak- 
ing clearly known his own opinions and wishes. The approval or 
disapproval of practices by a judicious bishop, who is known not to 
be a prejudiced party man, but to have the good of the chureh 
at heart, will always carry weight. But then people often un- 
reasonably blame bishops in these respects ; and forget that they can 
only act under law, not arbitrarily: and that however they may 
disapprove of certain things, they have no power to stop them 
until supported by law. 

Doubtiess it will be said how is it possible for any bishop to be 
and do all that is here set forth as his duty? How can he 
find time and strength for all? We answer: In the first place by 
taking from him some labors now imposed which are not his 
duties. A bishop ought not to be expected to raise money for 
his diocesan missions. It is a sad sight tosee a Missionary Bishop 
obliged to leave his work and come East to beg money for the 
support of his clergy and to build churches; the allowing it shows 
how little the Church appreciates his true work. Neither ought 
a bishop to be expected, as part of his work, to conduct schools or 
colleges, important though these are. A presbyter or layman can 


do this as well as a bishop. Neither ouglit a bishop to be called 


upon to perform a rector’s work in a parish of marrying or baptiz- 
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ing, it is no part of his duty and is an infringement of the rector’s 
rights. Again, as regards missionary work too much may be eéx- 
pected of a bishop. We have said that he is to be chief missionary 
in the diocese. But it is to be as Bishop, not as Presbyter or 
Deacon. There is a work of initiation and supervision which 
belongs to the Bishop; more than this is not to be required of him, 
und the Church hurts itself and him if it expect him to unite in 
himself the offices of Bishop, Priest and Deacon. 

But the true solution of the difficulty will be in giving bishops 
jurisdictions of such size that they can properly supervise them. 
And yet while saying and advocating this on principle, we are 
painfully conscious that the sub-division of dioceses will have 
little effect until the Church be taught to appreciate the true work 
of a bishop and require it at his hands; instead of as now placing 
obstacles in the way of its performance. 

‘The CHurcH REVIEW has always favored the subdivision of 
large dioceses. We refer especially to two articles by the present 
editor on the division of the diocese of New York written twelve 
years ago,' as showing that we held then the same views set forth 
in this paper. But while we still believe them to be correct, we 
must confess that the hoped-for results have not in all respects 
been attained. We do not find the work of a bishop, especially as 
visitor and inspector, better performed. We notice in examining 
the journals of conventions and the lists of appointments just the 
same haste in going through the parishes of which we havespoken, 
and which we had hoped smaller dioceses and fewer parishes would 
have made unnecessary. We do not learn that tie inspection of 
parishes, the care of eandidates for orders and other such matters 
are more thoroughly performed in the smaller than the larger 
dioceses. Do we blame the Bishops for this? Certainly not, 
We blame the Church, the clergy and laity, who with all their 
talk about Episcopacy, primitive church usage, ete., tie the 
hands of the Bishops, and do not expect, perhaps would not allow 
the full exercise of the office in their parishes. We are weary of 


this make-believe work—this giving names without the thing. 


' Cuurce Review for January, 1865, and April, 1867 
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There is little use in. dividing dioceses unless it be with the inten- 
tion of enabling the Episcopal office to be fulfilled. To hold a 
service and a confirmation in a parish is not “ examination” or 
“inspection.” To call a parish church a Cathedral does not make 
itone. It isa mere sham to give a See name to a diocese when 
there is no See in it, when it includes several large cities and not a 
Bishop's Seat in one of them. When we mean to have the thing 
—then let us give the name. 

We have written in the hope of calling the attention of the 
Church to this state of things. Until there is a general convic- 
tion that it is wrong there will be no remedy. Until there be a 
full comprehension of the duties and responsibilities of the Epis- 
copal office, a belief in the great work it can accomplish for 
Christ and His Flock, the Church will not grow to the full measure 
of her strength. Itis not legislation that is wanted. We need 
the diffusion of true Church principles. We must cultivate a will- 
ingness to submit to the lawfal authority of them who are over us 


in the Lord. 


EDITOR. 


Lectures on Preacuina delivered before the Divinity School of Yal 
College, in January and Februa Y, 1877. by hie Rev. Phillips Brook . 
Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. New York: BK. P. Durron & Co., 
1877. pp. 281. 

After-reading this delightful book we can understand better the great 
hook of theories, but 


success of Mr. Brooks as a preacher. It is not : 
his precepts are drawn from his own experience. He uses illustrations 
in 2 most telling way, yet with perfect good taste. Thus, speaking of a 
certain kind of preaching, he says: 

It is useful neither as law nor as Gospel. It is like a river that is frozen too hard 
to be navigable but not hard enough to bear. 

In the first Lecture the two elements in preaching are delined to be: 
“Truth and Personality; the one universal and available, the other spec 
ial and always different.” And this thought is the key-note to all the 
Lectures. We had marked for quotation a number of passages, but when 
we come to select from them we are at a loss which to print, all are so 
good. We think it better to urge our readers to procure the book for 
themselves. No preacher, old or young, but may gain from its perusal ; 
no layman but will find pleasure and profit in its pages. First we thought 
one lecture the most valuable, then another; at last we concluded that all 
are excellent. As containing a truth much needed at present, we find 
room for one quotation from the Leeture on “The Preacher in his Work.” 


Beware of hobbies. Fasten yourself to the centre of your ministry ; not to some 
pout on its circumference rhe circumference must move when the centre moves. 
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Saran as A Morat Puitosopuer, with other Hssays and Sketches, by C. 

S. Henry, D. D. New York: T. Wurrraker, No. 2 Brsie House. 

1877, pp. 296. $1.50. 

We do not like the title of this book. Itis too much of the clap-trap 
order. Publishers tell us that the sale of a book depends very much on 
the title; still we do not like this giving way to a false public taste. <A 
philosopher should guide the public, not be led by it. But setting aside 
this question of title we commend to our readers these Essays as well 
worth their perusal. The name of Dr. Henry is a quarantee that vigor 
ous and original thought will be found in them. We have been struck 
with the clearness and vigor of expression of the writer. The essay on 
“God the Destroyer” deserves careful reading by those who doubt His 
providence. 


luk Question OF Lapor AND Capital, by John B. Jervis (Civil En 

gineer). New York: G. P, Putnam’sSons. 1877. pp. 216 
“THe Jt KS,” a Study in Crime, Pauperism, Disease and Heredity By 

R. L. Dugdale. Third Edition, New York: G. P. Purnam’s Sons, 

1877. pp. 120. 

The recent strikes have called special attention to the relations of Labor 
aud Capital, and the first of these works is an endeavor to treat the question 
in a practical way. The writer holds that it must be settled in the main by 
the general laws of supply and demand. We do not know that he throws 
any new light upon the vexed question, but he gives much good advice to 
both employer and employed. What he says about the importance ol 
self-denial and thrift, and the moral influences of Christianity is excellent, 
Young men might derive much good from a perusal of the book. 

‘The Jukes” is a very curious book, giving the statistics of crime ina 
family, showing how it was handed down iu increasing force from parent 
to child. It really seems an exemplification of the way in which the sins 
of parents are visited upon their children. Statistical tables are given 
both of this family and to illustrate ‘‘ further studies of criminals.” The 
vreau lesson we derive is the importance of stopping crime in its sources, 


‘ 


elevating by hygenic treatment, education ang Christian influences, 


. degenerated stocks.” 


TaBLe TauK Jy A. Bronson Alcott. Boston: Rorerts Brorurrs. 

1877. pp. 178. $1.50. 

Under two heads * Practical” and “Speculative ” we have in this book 
a series of short essays ou such subjects as Learning, Kuterprise, Habits, 
Creeds, Method, Genesis, Person, Lapse, Immortality. Upon these sub 
jects a great many striking things are said in that terse, epigrammatic 
style which has come to be called ‘“Table-Talk.’ The book will be found 
attractive by those who like this fragmentary style of writing. 


THe Cut_pren or Ligur, by Rev. Wm. W. Faris, Boston: Roperts 
Brorukrs. 1877. pp. 312. $1.50. 


lhe Hon. Richard Fletcher, D. D., of Boston. left to Dartmouth Col 
lege a fund from which to offer biennially a prize of five hundred dollars 
for the best essay on Holiness of Life. This book obtained the prize for 
the year 1877. It is practical and devout, and cannot but do good 
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Bryan Water Procrer, (Barry Cornwati). An Autobiographical 
Fragment and Biographical Notes, with Personal Sketches of Contempor- 
aries, Unpublished Lgrics and Letters of Literary Friends.. Boston: 
Roserts Brorners. 1877. pp. 306. $2.00. 

Any work that seeks to make us acquainted with the life of Barry 
Cornwall cannot but be of interest to the large circle of admirers 
of his poems. And although the wide reputation those poems 
achieved for him in: his early years has greatly diminished, and the poet 
is known to but few of this generation save by hearsay, yet those few who 
do know and love his beautiful lyrics (which Longfellow calls “ the only 
real songs in the language,”) will be glad of this sketch of the poet’s pure 
and noble life written by one who loved him as a friend of thirty years. 
While those who know him not may in these pages make acquaintance 
with one who as a man gave to the world the example ofa life of un- 
sullied purity and Christian virtue, and enriched the language with verses 
whose peculiar beauties have been equaled by none of the long line of 
British bards. Surely honor enough for one life, even though far out- 
spanning the allotted three score and ten. We cannot, however, give un- 
qualified praise to the book. ‘here is too little about the poet, and too 
much about his friends. In fact, it is rather a sketch of his friends and 
his relations with them than the life of Proctor himself. There are also 
evident traces of padding and book making. Although every page 
breathes forth the tender love and reverent friendship the author had for 
his friend, yet in spite of this he fails to place his readers in that intimate 
acquaintance and sympathy with the subject ofthis sketch that is the 
essential feature of successful biography. 

We think, however, the book, as the only biography of Mr. Procter, 
deserves perusal, and we doubt not it will cause jts readers to turn with 
renewed interest to the Poems of Barry Cornwall. 


GReTCHEN’s JOYS AND Sorrows. Translated from the German of Clem- 
entine Helm by Helen M. Dunbar Slack. Boston: A. Witiiams & 
Co, 1877. pp. 112. 

This book is a very interesting German story. Gretchen is a young 
country girl of rustic and unsophisticated manners. She comes to the 
city to visit her aunt Ulrike, whois a model of propriety. Her behavior 
at first entering into seciety often causes her relative and herself much 
mortification. During the first part of her stay with her aunt she was 
very unhappy. “But the sweet kindness of my aunt soon worked 
wonders.” Then a new character is introduced—Eugenie, a rich, pretty 
and lively cousin, comes on a visit to her “Aunt Deportment,” (as she 
calls her) and Gretchen she nickuames “the little reason-box.” 

Then the Right Hon. Baron von Senft is introduced, who thinks 
Gretchen is in love with him, but when she refuses the honor of becoming 
Baroness he turns his attention to Eugenie, in both cases employing a 
third party to help him with his love making—he is so bashful. Eugenie 
does not discard him, but makes him one of the happiest of men. Gretchen 
married Dr. Hausman. Rather sentimentally she says of her wedding 
day: “It was a happy day and | was the happiest ofall; and if my lips 
could not express the joy with which my heart was filled it was certainly 
in my eyes, for those eyes saw one—the beloved of my soul—Theodor 























In THE LEVANT. 


Hausman.” Toa voung girl who would wish to improve herself in the 
ways of society this book contains many hints regarding dress and de 
portment of much value, and older heads may learn from Gretchen's 
experience what an important thing a proper education is which “nips in 
the bud all wrong and pernicious influences.” She has many more joys 
than sorrows, and the book ends with the kind wish “that we also may 
look back to the season of our youth with joy and thankfulness as I can to 


mine.” 


in THE Levant. By Charles W. Warner. Boston: James R. Oscouop 
AND Company. 1877. pp. 374. $2.00. 


There are so many books of travels in the Holy Land that it is some 


thing of a venture for any one to put forth another, And yet so genet 
ally interested are we all 
In those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed 

For our advantage on the bitter cross ! 
that each new volume on the subject is welcomed lhe descriptions in 
this book are clear and without any effort at fine writing. We do not 
always like the author’s tone, there is an attempt at wit which sometimes 


jars upon.a sensitive mind. We like best that part whence the volume 
takes its name. The description of the shores of the Levant is very in 
teresting, the ground being less frequently visited by tourists. What is 
suid of Constantinople and Turkey though written before the present war 
is nevertheless of interest. He thus describes the Jordan valley 

Nearly all the way over the plain we have the long, snowy Mount Hermon in sight, 


a noble object, closing the long northern vista, and a refreshment t» the eyes wearied 
by the parched vegetation of the valley, and dazzled by the rial shimmer. If we turn 
from the north to the south we have the entirely different but equally poetical 
prospect of the blue sea, enclosed in receding hills, which fall away into the violet 
shade of the horizon lhe. Jordan valley is unique; by a geological fault it is 
dropped over a thousand feet below the sea level; it is guarded by mountain ranges 
which are from one thousand to two thousand feet high; at one end is a mountain 
ten thousand feet high from which the snow never disappears : at the other end is a 
lake forty miles long, of the saltest and bitterest water in the world. All these con 
trasts the eye embraces at one point. 


Our MarriaGe Vow. The Service and Minister's Certificate. Compiled 
by the Rev. William N. Irish, New Yorx: T. Wuirraker. 75c. 
Very prettily got up, containing the marriage service, scripture passages 

on the duty of husbands and wives, and a pocket holding a marriage cer 

tificate. A nice present from a pastor to the bride. 
Also from the same house we have received * Forty-eight Illustrated 

Handbills—Thoughts for the People.” Well printed, cheap and excel 

lent for distribution. 


THE WINGS oF COURAGE. Stories for American Boys and Girls. Adapted 
from the Fre nch by Marie EB. Field with illustrations by Lucy G. Morse. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth avenue. 1878. pp. 232. 
\ very beautiful and charming book for children. Something of a fairy 

tale, yet so skillfully managed that it is difficult to tell if its wonders are to 
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be regarded as fairy work or as dreams. It is not a religious story, but 
the tone is moral and the sentiments good. We commend it to those 
purchasing for children. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


Port, Youne & Co, have recently imported a number of valuable and 
rare books at moderate prices, to which we call the atteution of scholars 
and librarians, Among them we noticed a complete set of the Prayer 


hooks of Edward, Elizabeth, Charles and Victoria in folio: Ma eli s 
Works 7 He hrew Concordance, ete. 


The same firm have also acheap but excellent edition of the well-known 
“Ohristian Biographies,” including “Madame Louise de France,” ae 
Dominican Artist,’ “Charles de Condran,” “A Christian Painter,” 
“Bossuet,” “Fenelon,” ete. The price $1.25, a volume puts these 
interesting books within the reach of all. 


Wehave received, too late for notice, from Sckipner, ArMsTRONG & Co, 
“Tue Retieious Frenine.” A Study for Faith, by Newman Smyth. 


Mr. W. E. Marshall, of 625 Broadway, New York, has on exhibition 
# beautiful head of “Jesus of Nazareth,” larger than life, drawn by him 
self. which comes nearer to our ideal of the Christ than anything we have 
seen, ‘Those of our readers who have the opportunity to visit it will 
thank us for calling their attention to it. He intends to take it to Kurope 
this Winter, but will have photographs taken belore he leaves. 


MUSIC, 


From IF. W. Hetmicu, Cincinnati.—* Redeemed.” A ‘Temperance 


Kor 


Anthem. ‘When the Blossoms Cover Us Darling,” and “Sweet 
get Me Not.’—simple, but pleasing airs. 








